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THE FOLLY AND SINFULNESS OF REJECTING THE INVI- 


Then said he unto him, A certain man made a great supper, and bade 
many: and sent his servant at supper-time to say to them that were 
o bidden, Come ; for all things are now ready. And they all nith one 


TH parabl of which these words form a part, is very simuar to 
one recorded in the Gospel by St. Matthew,* where it is represented as 
affording a similitude of the kingdom of heaven, 7%. e. a description of 
the conduct of Almighty God and of his creatures, as it respects the 

dispe nsation of the Gosp l. The occasion of it appears to have been 
this :—One of the guests who sat at meat with Christ, on hearing him 
make the declaration, that those who provide a feast for the poor and 
afflicted, for persons that can make no suitable return, shall be re- 
compensed at the resurrection of the just, said, probably in allusion 


to the expt cted reign of the Messiah “* Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God.” ‘This reflection is immediately con- 


verted by our Lord to a useful end; and he proceeds by a parable 
to represent the invitations of mercy which the house of Israel had 


prevalent habits of mankind, as they exist at the present day. 





for many ages rejected, and to denounce against them that judgment 
which they had so daringly provoke d; intimating that the privileges 
which they had despised, should soon be taken from them, and that 
the message of salvation should be sent to others, who would gladly 
receive it. Such appears to be the main scope of the parable, in 
respect to the persons who immediately heard it. But, it had doubt- 
less a further object,—a meaning in which we are all most intimately 
concerned. It represents to us the ways of the Almighty, and the 


Ministers of divine truth are still sent with the gracious message of 
their Lord, and still it is the general practice of the world to turn 
a deaf ear to the invitation, or in place of accepting it, to offer an 
excuse. Is this the character of any among ourselves? May it 
please God to awaken us to a sense of our danger, that while yet the 


opportunity is afforded, we may make a right use of it. We shall 


take occasion to notice 
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The Folly of rejec ting the Ini itation of the Gospel 


I, Tue Invitation of tHe Gospert. II. Some oF THE EXCUSES 
WHICH MEN FRAME FOR THE NEGLECT OF IT. III. THe FoLty anpb 
SINFULNESS OF SUCH EXCUSES, 


I. The Invitation of the Go pe a 


1. Contemplate the dignity of Him from whom this invitation 
proceeds; He is no other than the Creator and Governor of the 
world a Be we placed Infinite ly above all that we can imagine of 
yest hen considering the visible works 
of his hands, the Psalmist was led in devout admiration to exclaim, 
‘© Lord, what is man that thou art m ndful of him, and the son of 
man that thou visitest him!” There is such a disparity between 
the best and highest of created beings, and the Creator himself, that 
for Him to look with any regard upon an inhabitant of the world, is 
condescension inexpressible. Yet, in what terms of intreaty does he 


greatness and of majesty. W 


address himself to dust and ashes! How does he seem to lay aside 
the majesty of his nature, that he may reason and expostulate with 
a creature, whose breath is in his nostrils; inviting him even to com 
munion with himself! 

2. Consider the characters addressed. The message is sent, not to 
man in that state of innocence in which he came from the hand of his 
Maker, when his soul was impressed with the Divine Image; but to 
man, fallen and debased, without any quality to render him acceptable 
to a pure and holy Being, and distinguished merely by the corruption 
of his heart and his enmity to God. It was under these circumstances, 
that he who charges his angels with folly, and of whom it is said, 
that the heavens are not clean in his sight, is re presente d as inviting 
us to the feast which he has provided, as repeating the message, and 
omitting no opportunity to obtain compliance with it. We can readily 
imagine concerning a Being of infinite perfection, that the minutest of 
his works, so long as it remains uncontaminated by moral evil, will 
challenge his regard; that there is nothing in the whole range of 
mature so mean and insignificant as to be forgotten by him: yet even 


in this light, we must acknowledge how great is his condescension. 


Pe 
But it is the moral guilt, the depravity of man, his hostility to the 
Most High, his love of evil, his aversion to holiness: it is this which 
especially excites admiration of the condescension of the Most High, 
and bespeaks the boundless extent of his mercy. 

3. Consider the object and design of the Invitation. — To what are 
we invited? To the blessings of the Gospel of Christ; the forgive- 
ness of sins, reconciliation with God, the consolations of his presence 
on earth, and the attainment of everlasting salvation. Examine the 
record which has been given of his love to us—contemplate the 
provision which he has made for the happiness of his people — ask 
yourselves what is the banquet which is worthy of such a King, and 
corresponds with such an invitation—take a view of your own 
necessities— enlarge your desires to the utmost for the communication 
of spiritual blessings— you will find here provision for the supply of 
every want. Imagination itself cannot reach the extent of his mercy, 
for he is able to do abundantly above all that we can ask or think. 
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4. Observe yet further, the fullness of the invitation. At the time 
when this parable was delivered, the message was sent only to the 
inhabitants of a particular country ; but every one in that land who 
was weary and heavy laden, had the promise, if he would come to 
Christ, of finding rest to his soul. In the discourses delivered by our 
blessed Lord to the multitudes around him, he may be consid red as 
offering the dispensation of mercy to all the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. He made a great supper, and bade many. His ministers 
have since gone with this sacred commission into the highways and 
hedges. ‘The sinners of the Gentiles have been visited; and the 
command delivered to his Apostles, to go into all lands and to preach 
the Gospel to every creature, implies. the strongest assurance, that he 
who cometh to Christ, whatever be his country, shall in no wise be 
cast out. Wherever there is a person oppressed with the conscious- 
ness of sin, and desirous to flee from the wrath to which sin has ex- 
posed him, to him is the message directed—All things are ready : 
Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be fill d, 


II. Such, however, was not the conduct of the persons mentioned in 
the text. They all with one consent began to make excuse. And 
how much is this statement exemplified in the history of mankind! 
How often may the language of the Prophet be adopted by the 
ministers of the Gospel, — All day long have I stretched forth my 
hands unto a disobedient and gainsaying people! The excuses, men- 
tioned in the parable, are taken from the cares and projects and 
pleasures of the world. The first said, I have bought a piece of 
ground, and must needs go and see it: I pray thee have me excused, 
Another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to prove them, 
I pray thee have me excused. And another said, I have married 
a nife, and therefore Il cannot come. 

And such in general are the apologies which man continually makes 
to himself for neglecting the welfare of his soul. ‘There is no period 
of life when we cannot persuade ourselves that the things of this 
world have just then a paramount claim upon attention, and ought to 
be pursued with greater zeal than those of another. 

In the season of youth, there is the call of pleasure and amusement : 
we have little disposition for serious thought : we are apt to believe 
that the days of darkness are remote. Religion is to be left for 
other occasions: it will be time enough to prepare for eternity when 
we have exhausted the enjoyments of the world, or have advanced 
to a period of more steady reflection than can reasonably be ex- 
pected in the morning of life. 

When arrived at the age of manhood, and engaged in the active 
business of the world, we too often find that we have neither the 
leisure nor the inclination to attend to religion. Every day seems 
to be charged with its appropriate duties, and the cares and pursuits 
of our several callings afford an apology, which we deem quite con- 
clusive, for just at that time rejecting the invitation. 

“There are claims upon us,” as we allege, “ both public and 
domestic : we have concerns, which, without a dereliction of duty, 
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cannot be overlooked: we have to buy, and to sell, and to get gain: 


we have a family to provide for, and many interests to secure on 
behalf of those who look to us for protection.” Or if it should so 
happen that we are exempted from the ordinary anxieties of life, we 
shall still have to plead the fashion and habits of the world: “ It is 
impossible, in our rank of society, not to follow in some measure the 
example of others: Why should we be noted for singularity?) Why 
should we pretend to more religion than our neighbours? We per- 
haps do not give all the attention that might be wished to the interests 
of Eternity, but as life draws onward to a close, we shall have oppor- 
tunities which at present it is impossible to command. ‘The true time 
for religious occupation will arrive, when we can retire from the 
tumults of the world, and the mind is solemnized by the natural 
seriousness of declining years.” ‘Thus we reason. 

But how seldom are these anticipations realized, when the evil days 
at length come, and the years arrive in which we have no pleasure! 
In addition to the disinclination, now rendered habitual and almost 
inveterate, for all serious thought concerning the welfare of the soul, 
we find the cares of the world still pressing heavily upon us, and its 
pleasures still attractive. We persuade ourselves that there is no 
necessity for a very particular attention to religion ; and from the 
natural effect of a life spent in the pursuit of worldly things, we 
yield to the opinion that all is right, and too often die in the delusion. 

So ready are we at every period and in every circumstance of life, 
whether we be rich or poor, ignorant or learned, to find some excuse 
for our forgetfulness of God, and the reje ction of those mercies which 
he offers in his Son! 

And here let me guard against a possible mistake. Let it not be 
supposed that the description of character in the text applies only to 
those who abandon the forms of religion—who pay no respect to its 
ordinances, and are strangers to its outward worship. We are virtually 
making excuses when we do not accept the invitation,—when we do 
not come and partake of those great blessings which Christ has procured, 
and which are proposed to us in the Gospel. We may easily preserve 
all the decencies of external religion, and may fancy that we give to 
the concerns of the soul their due portion of attention and time, while, 
in fact, we are deceiving ourselves ;—friends, indeed, to the form, but 
strangers to the power of godliness. In order to ascertain whether, 
like the persons recorded in the parable, we are in truth excusing our- 
selves from accepting the invitation, we should do well to enquire what 
is the conduct of those who embrace it?) This then is their character. 
They believe in the Lord Jesus Christ ;—they think very highly of him 
and of his salvation ; they are deeply sensible ot the value of the 
soul, and of their need of a Saviour ;— whilst pursuing with moderation 
the common interests of life, they feel and are persuaded that all the 
things which may be desired on earth are not to be compared with 
spiritual ble ssings. Other matters must fre quently occupy their 
thoughts, but their delight is in the things of God;—other objects 
must often engage their conversation, but no meditations are so sweet 
as those which bring them to their Redeemer. ‘They rejoice to find, 
that through the operation of the Spirit there is a reality in their inter- 
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course with heaven, which has power to transform the mind, and to 
afford support and consolation under all the exigencies of mortality, 

a peace which passeth understanding; a hope that maketh not asham« d; 
a holy and spiritual influence, which engages their affections and puri- 
fies their conduct, and gives them, in some humble measure, to taste 
even here the happiness of that better state towards which they are 
continually advancing. ‘To persons of this class there is nothing of 
weariness in religion. The question with them is, not how (ttle of 
their attention they may without danger give up for the welfare of the 
soul. They are sensible of the privileges to which they are called, and 
they love to dwell on the benefits which have been procured for them 
by Christ their Redeemer. ‘They cannot escape the cares and troubles 
of the world; but their treasure is in another place, and they are con- 
tented to part with all the things which this world can bestow—its 
honours, its pleasures, its promises—so that they may obtain the pear] 
of great price, and be found at the last day at the right hand of the 
Judge. ‘There can be no coldness, no indifference, in that mind which 
is truly awakened to the value of eternal things;—they are of a mag- 
nitude to excite our warmest hopes, and to kindle our best affections ; 
and he is inexcusable in the sight of God, and must, if he reflect 
upon the matter, be ine xcusable in his own sight, who suffers any 
plea to keep him back from the participation of the blessings to 
which every man is so freely invited. 


III. And this brings me, in the third place, to notice the rFoLLY AND 
SINFULNESS OF MAKING EXCUSES ON THE sUBJECT. ‘This conduct is 
unwise, for it argues an entire misconception with respect to our best 
interests. When we consider that upon our acceptance of the Gospel 
dc pends the happine ss, not of a few fleeting years, but of that state 
which will never end, it seems impossible for any reasonable man not 
to admit the absurdity of suffering the pursuits of the world to draw 
him from the concerns of another. ‘There is no need of any extraor- 
dinary illumination to arrive at this conclusion:—it appears as if the 
mere belief in the doctrine of the soul’s immortality would constrain 
us to acknowledge the importance of that doctrine, and to act upon 
the conviction. We might expect every considerate person to ask 
himself, when reflecting upon this subject, ‘ Can it be possible that I 
should so far abandon the common pring iples of reason as to make no 
account of a future state? Shall I live only for the present world, 
immersed in its cares, and fascinated by its pleasure s, when I know 
that these cares will soon cease to engage, and these pleasures to delight 
me ? 
peace of conscience and the blessed hope of immortality ? How trifling 
and how vain are the pursuits of this life, if contrasted with the realities 
of the life to come! What would be the benefit, if crowns and king- 


Shall I esteem outward gratification a more substantial good than 


doms were my inheritance, and God my enemy? What would it profit 
me, if I were to gain the whole world and lose my own soul ?” 

And this conduct is not less sinful than foolish. 

It implies, (1) A contempt of the divine goodness. Is it true, that 
in order to redeem us from the curse and punishment of sin, the Son 


of God condescended to suffer? Is it, indeed, by the means of his 
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cross and passion that we have the privil ge of access to the Father ot 
mercies, and that without the redemption which is in Christ Jesus we 
must have been left to inevitable destruction? Was the sacrifice of the 
Son of God the price of salvation? Is it by his death that to us are 
opened the gates of everlasting life? Did God commend his love to 
us in giving his Son, while we were yet sinners, to die in our behalf? 
And does he exhort us by his word, and imvite us by his ministers, to 
come and receive the blessings which are thus wonderfully procured ? 
Does he declare himself ready even now to communicate his Spirit to 
those who ask for it? ‘To make excuses in such a case, what is it but 
to say that we have no regard for his condescension, and perceive 
not the worth of his proposal? What is it but to do despite to the 
Spirit of Grace, and to trample under foot the Son of God? Neither 
he divine retri- 
bution. We may flatter ourselves with the belief, that so long as we 


is this all. Such conduct implies, (2) a contempt of t 
| 


are engaged in pursuits not absolutely criminal, no charge will be 
brought against us: but it is remarkable that our Lord supposes the 
persons mentioned in the parable to be employed in things confessedly 
unexceptionable. The evil of their conduct did not consist in the 
reprehensible nature of their occupations, but in their refusing to come 
to the supper, although under the plea of lawful pursuits. And can 
we then imagine that God will suffer his commands to be broken, and 
his invitation to be despised, under the pretence that we are better em- 
ployed? Will an excuse like this shelter us from his indignation? 
We know from the Scriptures that none shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven but he that doeth the nill of the Almighty; and if we pre- 
sume to lay down any other rule of conduct than that which he has 
prescribed, we are among the despisers of his will, and are trifling with 
his power. Let us not, while acting in this manner, indulge the per- 
suasion that our purposes are blameless—that we have no intention to 
affront the Majesty of Heaven: this is only to say that we have not 
yet reached the last and most desperate state of hardened wickedness. 


What is the language of our lives? 


> 


what is the just interpretation of our 
Can we find an apology for neglect which will not be often- 
sive toGod? Do we not offer the excuse in direct opposition to his 


conduct 


revealed will? Is it possible to conceal from ourselves the fact, that 
for these things he will bring us into judgment? We may soothe a 
disturbed conscience with vague notions of the mercy of the Supreme 
Being; but is he not just, as well as merciful? and are we prepared to 
meet him as our Judge? 
unto you, that none of those men which were bidden shall taste of my 
supper. The day of recompense will, ere long, arrive. ‘The deceptions 
which we practise upon ourselves will be exposed; and in the loss of 
happiness and heaven we shall find how awful is the condition of those 
who reject the invitation of mercy, and make light of the blessings of 
salvation. Let me then call upon you, my brethren, by the magnitude 
of the divine love, and by the present and eternal interests of your 
own souls, to consider with all seriousness and solemnity these im- 
portant things. If there be any truth in the statements which have 
now been proposed to you, then how dangerous is that indifference, 
which we so continually witness, about eternal things. 


The parable warns us of retribution :—J say 


Have you no 
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care, my brethren, about your everlasting welfare? Is it a matter of 
no moment, whether you be accepted or disowned by your Judge ? 

whether you mingle in the society of angels and the spirits of the just, 
or be banished from the presence of God, never to be admitted to the 
marriage supper of the Lamb ?—never, through all the ages of eternity, 
to be released from the sentence which consigns you to torment? Can 
we satisfactorily account for such conduct, that we who believe, or 
profess to believe in the revelation which makes known to us the 
realities of that world into which, by the very law of our nature, we 
soon shall pass, and which is unchangeable and eternal-—that with all 
the promises and invitations of the Gospel before us, we should make 
light of these realities, and should excuse ourselves from any serious 
thoughts upon the subject ?—that such should be the conduct of rational 
beings, if we did not see the fact in the experience of every day, would 
be utterly incredible. O how different will be our estimate of the 
matter, when we stand before the tribunal of Christ! What will the 
worldly man think at that hour of the riches and honour, the cares and 
pleasures of life? How will he be amazed and confounded at the 
thought, that for his farm and his merchandize, his worldly business 
and worldly pleasure, he had trifled with the interests of immortality, 
and bartered the welfare of his soul? Whether does it become us to 
slec p or to tremble at the prospect 4 to frame excuses for delay, or to 
be fervent in spirit, and to be employed in working out our salvation 
with all our might? Are there any who doubt whether mercy shall, 
upon their r¢ pe ntance, be extend d to them ?—whether it be consistent 
with the purpose of God that they shall be admitted into his family, and 


’—whether their readiness to accept of his salva- 


partake of his favour 
tion will be met by a correspondent readiness on his part to impart it? 
Look at the invitation of the parable. With whom rested the fault 
that the persons invited were strangers to the feast—with the rich man 


who made the supper, 01 with themselves? Look at the commission 
which he afterwards gave to his servants. ‘‘ Go out quickly, without 


the delay of a moment, into the highways and hedges, and bring hither 


the most helpless and dejected outcasts of society—go, and compel 
them to come in: use evs ry argument of persuasion ; tell them that 
they will all be weleome—that their poverty and destitution shall be no 
obstacle to their reception with me. ‘Tell them how costly is my ban- 
quet, and how large my hospitality. Tell them that all things are even 
now ready, and that I send for them that my house may be filled.” 
This is the purport of the divine invitation; and who shall lims the 
merey and the riches of the Grace of God! “ Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters ; he that hath no money, come and buy : 
yea, come buy wine and milk nithout money and without price. Where- 
fore do ye spe nd money for that which is not bread, and your labour 
for that which salisfieth not? hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye 
that which is good, and let your soul delight itself in fatne on? 6 If any 
man thirst,” such are the words of Christ, ‘ let him come unto me and 
drink : he that cometh to me shall never hunge r; and he that believeth 


on me shall never thirst. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Art. I1.—Sixz Months in the West Indies. London, 1826. 


Aw Episcopal Mission to the West Indian Islands seems an event 
peculiarly entitled to the notice of the Christian Remembrancer. In 
a temporal point of view, it is a wise and politic act of government ; 
and the friend of humanity may fix his hopes upon it, as a measure 
emune ntly calculate d to promote the we lfare ot many classes and gene- 
rations of men. Christianity has indeed been always the established 
religion of our colonies ; but in a society consisting chiefly of merchants 
and slaves, it was not likely that spiritual concerns should be very 
diligently attended to, or the golden rule very strictly observed between 
man and man. ‘The existence of slavery is confessedly unfavourable 
to the moral improvement of the human character, and is at once the 
effect and the cause of barbarism in society. ‘The masters, few in 
number compared with their vassals, are afraid of enlightening the 
physical force of the many by any kind of instruction. ‘The multitude 
therefore remains ignorant and brutal, and oppression and suffering 
mutually degrade the tyrant and his victim. ‘That such has been the 
state of things in our West India colonies, is admitted on all hands: and 
though the power of public opinion at home co-operating with the 
measures of government and the labours of humane individuals, has 
for some time been working a favourable change, there is still much to 
be done ; many prejudices to be correct d; many fears to be allayed ; 
much misapprehension to be removed ; and, above all, much party 
violence and clamour to be calmed. It is on this account that we 


regard a permanent church establishment in the Colonies as a most 





auspicious event. The enlightened men of whom it is composed, 
besides the moral and religious illumination which they will spread 
around them, will form an excellent link of communication between 
the colonial authorities and parliament, and between the planters and 
the abolitionists at home. Being on the spot, and free from personal 
interést in the questions at issue, their testimony as to facts will be 
received with confidence, and their mediation submitted to with respect. 
Their presence and influence will controul the excesses of power, and 
support the authority of justice. The task-masters will fear to do 
wrong, and the judges will be ashamed to withhold or delay redress. 
A thousand incidental benefits will moreover arise from the permanent 
residence of a numerous body of English clergymen and their families 
in every part of the Islands, insomuch that we do not think it visionary 
to predict, that more good in every way will flow from this measure in 


a very few years, than has been effected in the West Indies by the 
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united efforts of parliament and the African Institution ever since the 
} 
first abolition of the slave trade. 


The Bishop of Barbadoes has not, we believe as yet, made any re- 


gular report; none, at least, which is before the public# Niuch indeed 
cannot be said at first, and a year or two must elapse before we can 
expect that he sl ld e become suthie ientlhy acquaint d with the 


piritual condition, the wants, and capabilities of his insular dominions, 
to communicate any full and satisfactory information to the curious at 
hi me, 

Mr. Coleridge’s little book is a sort of journal or narrative of all 
that was seen and done in the course of the first visitation. It is 
written in a smart and lively style, and as the author is the Bishop’s 
cousin, and was his constant and intimate companion, much importance 
has been ascribed to his publication independently of its intrinsic 
merits. It has been every where read, and has met with abundant 
applause, and no more censure than it really deserves. ‘The truth is, 
the author’s imagination, which teems with por try, is constantly running 


away with his better judgment 3 and thre cood sense, the humour, and 


real eloquence with which his book abounds, is impaired by a large 


alloy of flippancy and aftectation. Even the ¢ rpurgata editio, which 


now lies before us, contains abundant justification of this complaint. 
It is not however with the literary merits or demerits of the book that 


we intend to deal—they have been sufficiently canvassed by abler 


critics. Our purpose is briefly to notice what relates to the state of 


religion and morals; and to the question between the planters and 
slaves. We premise only that when it is considered how short a time 
Mr. Coleridge spent in the West Indies altogether, and how pertly he 
lays down the law or the fact on every subject, the reader will probably 
think it prudent to make some allowances for precipitation, for inad- 
vertence, and for the ardent te mperame nt ol his author. 

7 he dioc se of Barbados S include s the islands of Trinidad, Gre nada, 
St. Vincent’s, St. Lucia, Dominica, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Christopher’s, 
Anguilla, Antigua, and Barbuda. The sishop and his train visited 
them all in succession. He met every where with a gracious recep- 
tion, but saw probably many signs, onthe right hand and on the left, 
that the office of Overseer of the Church wa’ not like ly to be a sinecure. 


The good sense of the present age has finally decided, that the only 


chance of working any substantial improvement in the mass of society, 


is by the gradual influence of education; and we are glad to find that 
this was one of the first subjects to which the Bishop dire cted his atten- 
tion. To him and his clergy we now look for the regeneration of 


society in the West Indies. To them is intrusted the care of instruct- 


ing the slaves and their masters; the former in the rudiments of 


moral and religious knowledge ; the latter in the higher duties of men, 
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and in those liberal arts which, according to the old classical motto, 
soften and humanize the character and manners. 

ihe central school is a large and convenient building nearly opposite 
the king’s house, and within two minutes’ walk of the cathedral. It is 
impossible to speak in too high terms of this excellent institution, which 
reflects upon Lord Combermere, who promoted, and the legislature which 
liberally seconded the undertaking, the utmost credit. At present, about 
160 white children are educated here, precisely upon the plan of the 
National Schools in England ; all of them are fed during the day, and 
the major part are well lodged. The beneficial effects of this charity 
are already felt on all hands; principles of sobriety and devotion are 
instilled into their minds, and habits of regularity and peaceful subor- 
dination are enforced. From this class of boys, the master tradesmen, 
mechanics, overseers, and even managers, will hereafter be supplied : 
and when it is considered how much the comforts and improvement of 
the slaves must depend upon the character of these persons, their 
education will be found to be, as it really is, a direct measure of 
general amelioration. ‘The foundation of another school in the neigh- 
bourhood has also been laid by the Bishop, which is to be devoted 
entirely to girls, who are to be thus separated from the boys, and 
boarded and lodged by themselves. It is but common justice to say 
that these are favourite institutions, and that the chief people in the 
colony, male and female, spare neither pains nor expense in maintaining 
and strengthening them. 

“ There is a large school of colored children, chiefly free, in the town, 
which was formerly supported by the Church Missionary Society, but 
has since been put by the colored managers of it entirely under the 
Bishop’s superintendance. ‘The children are very well behaved, very 
docile, very sensible of the advantages whieh they acquire by a system 
of methodical instruction; and the actual difference between them and 
their untaught brethren of the same color, and sometimes same condi- 
tion, would convince any unprejudiced witness, that it is not to emanci- 
pation but to education that the sincere philanthropist ought to direct 
his present labours. Four more schools have been opened by the 
indefatigable Bishop, for boys and girls respectively ; they are main- 
tained at the expense of government; any color is admitted upon the 
simple conditions of cleanliness and constant attendance, and the in- 
struction is gratuitous. ‘These schools are scattered about in the parts 
of the town principally inhabited by the colored people, who are by 
these means more readily induced to send their children. These 
children are chiefly of the lowest order of the free-colored and of the 
domestic and mechanic slaves in Bridge Town and the immediate vici- 
nity. They are not at present taught to write, a point certainly not 
of any vital importance, and wisely conceded to prejudices which will 
in due time melt away under a conviction of the propriety of the know- 
ledge and the futility of the prohibition. 

“ Codrington College is romantically situated on the borders of the 
Barbadian Scotland ; a steep cliff rises on one side of it, from the foot 
of which an avenue of magnificent cabbage trees leads up to the lawn 
in front of the building, and on the other side the ground gradually 
slopes away to some small rocks over the sea. No position could have 
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heen more convenient in every respect ; it is retired, possesses a run- 


ning stream of water, and is ever refreshed by the virgin breezes of 


the Atlantic. The original plan of the edifice was quadrangular, or 
perhaps oblong; it actually consists of nothing but one of the long 
sides and slight projections of two others. It isan exceedingly massive 
affair, and seems hurricane and earthquake proof. An open archway, 
as at King’s College, Cambridge, corresponds, in the centre of the 
building, with the head of the avenue. It contains a large school- 
room with a niche, where the statue of Codrington ought certainly to be 
placed ;—a chapel very much out of order ; a library, with a few good 
books and plenty of rubbish; and spacious accommodations for sleep- 
ing up stairs. ‘The Principal's lodge is on the same line, but detached 
from the college, and is, without doubt, one of the most delectable 
houses in the Antilles. 

‘ This institution, though at present all but useless, may be made the 
foundation and instrument of a great and lasting change in the entire 
West Indies. ‘That it was originally intended as an university for 
youth, and not a mere school for boys, is evident from the terms of the 
founder’s will; and it is in this light alone, and with a view of com- 
mencing and ultimately perfecting this character of it, that it deserves 
the most serious attention of the trustees, the insular legislatures, and 
even the government at home. It is quite monstrous that the object 
of so magnificent a charity, and such large actual funds, should be the 
support and instruction of fourteen or fifteen boys, who might be edu- 
cated much better elsewhere in the island. If the colony were wanting 
in schools, which it is not, still the college would be a very objection- 
able school from various causes connected with the mode of mainte- 
nance, and the contact with slaves, which it is not necessary to specify 
here ; but in reality, as a school, the college is lost for all great pur- 
poses of improvement; it may or may not exist without affecting the 
state of society in the smallest degree ; what is done there, is not done 
well, and yet done at an enormous expense. As good colonial Latin 
and Greek, as far as Virgil and the Analecta Minora, and much better 
manners, may be more cheaply taught in other parts of the island; and 
the support of the boys, from the funds of the foundation, is an unne- 
cessary, and, therefore, improper act of charity. 

“ A great desideratum in the West Indies is a place of study and 
retirement for young men. As it is, those who cannot afford the 
heavy expense of going to Oxford or Cambridge, are obliged to break 
off the yet unfinished work of instruction, to set up at seventeen or 
eighteen for men, and undertake the charge of duties for which they 
are utterly unqué alified. ‘They come away from school half educate d 
in heart and intellect, and are then, for the most part, placed in situ- 
ations where every temptation to licentiousness besets their path, and 
many dangerous privileges are, of necessity, committed to their dis- 
cretionary exercise. 

“ With regard to the wants of the Church, the deficiency is still more 
severely felt; the present plan of general improvement demands such 
a number of well-informe d youths for catechists or clergymen, as the 
islands under the actual system cannot supply; hence the necessity of 
bringing men from England, who are, of course, wholly unacquainted 
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with the peculiar condition of the society in the midst of which they 
are to labour, or of employing in very difficult enterprizes persons, 
who, at the best, pe rhap P have nothi hg but their good intentions to 
recommend them. If the interval between seventeen and twenty- 
three is hazardous in this country, what must it be in the West Indies, 
where there exists no retreat from the seductions of awakening pas- 
sion, no scope or aid for the deve lopement of the higher and more 
latent powers ot the human mind! 

‘* A college upon the plan of a ui ive rsity, that is to say, where a 
reasonable approach to universality of instruction is proposed, would 
supply this defici ney, rem¢ dy the conse quent « vils, and be a blessing 
and a source of blessing to the colonies. Its hall and lectures should 


be thrown open to every white resident in the British West Indies; 
for their rooms and commons the students should of course pay, and 


the surplus funds of the charity should be laid out in the erection of 
fellowships, in salaries to professors, and prizes for youthful talent. 
‘Tutors of real zeal and undoubted ability should be provided at all 
events, and the Principal should be a man of that nerve and judgment, 


which will be requisite in governing and defending a great and novel 
institution. The domestic economy of the coll would be on a 
much simpler and Jess expensive plan than in our universities; less 
than half of what is now spent by the Creoles in travelling or idleness 
would decently maintain them, and I am convinced that want of money 
would never be any impediment to the full consummation of the pro- 


de available in the way of 


ject. The Bishop, as visitor, should be m: 
superintendance, and perhaps order be taken in the proper quarters, 
for licence and authority to confer the usual academical degrees. 

“ The trustees of Codrington College comprise a large portion of the 
learning and virtue of England; their disinterestedness is pertect, their 
intentions excellent, their care commendable. Their disposable funds 
are ample, and the trust estates remarkably flourishing. ‘J hey de- 
serve this prosperity; their zeal for the welfare of their slaves is most 
exe mplary, and the y have gone to the utmost bounds of prad nee in 
advancing the condition of those negroes whose h ippine ss and salva- 


tion have been committed to them. <A chapel and a school have been 

erected almost exclusively for their use, and a clergyman (the 

Rev. H. Pinder) fixed amongst them, whose talents, kindness, and 
’ e 





simplicity of manners, are not more remarkable than his judgment and 
piety. ‘The attorney and manager ar both of established cl 
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the buildings, especially the hospital, in good or ler: and the negro 
huts « mfortable. l nder these circumstances, and with these means 
in their possession, the trust incur a heavy responsibility: they 
have, indeed, a perfect right to me the power of providing in a 
Christian manner for slaves in a Christian land, and they should treat 


all malignant insinuations of breach of trust with a righteous scorn; 


but they must 


at the same time remember that the object of the charity 


a 
} 
tl 


Is to educat ( whites: and let not them or the public think this 
object exclusive of the other; so far from it, I am convinced that one 
of the most effectual measures for bettering the slave would be a 
° 1 1 4 
thorough and humanizing education of the masters themselves. ‘To- 


wards the attainment of this desirable end, not only in Barbadoes, but 
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timately throughout the whole British West Indies, no man, or so- 


ciety of men, possesses so great means as the trustees of this institution, 


not merely from large and unfettered funds, but also from superior 
knowledge and freedom from pre judice. In all the widely ext nded 


operations of the Soci ty for the Propagatic n of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, there is no instrument so ready, so safe, so prolific of future 
good, as this College is, or n ay bi made to be; and without prete nd- 
ing to dictate to, or even admonish, the members of that venerable 
body, I cannot refrain from exhorting them most earnestly to draw 
this object closer to them than heretofore, and examine with hop and 
faith into its capabilities of perfection.” Pp. 50—58. 

In Trinidad there is a settlement of free negroes, (about 300 in num- 
ber), “‘ a part of that bo l of slaves who were excited to insurrection 


in some of the Southern States of the North American Union by a 
British proclamation during the last 
the expedition against New Orleans, were received on board the 
squadron command dbys I Ale xande r Cochrane, and fin lly disperse d 


about the West Indies, but chiefly established in Trinidad.” 


war, and upon the ill success of 


The sper ch in which Sir R Uph Woodford, the governor, introduced 


the Bishop to this merry and riotous company, contains such good 


doctrine and advice, that we cannot refrain from extracting it—though 


possibly in style something more allied to com« dy than the gravity of 
he Christian Remembrancer is wont to indulge in. 

‘Silence there! ... What for you make all dat dere noise ? Me 
no tand dat, me can tell you. I hear that there have been great 
disturbances amongst you ; that you have been quarre lling and fighting, 
and that in one case there has been a loss of life. Now, me tell you 
all flat... me no allow dat sort of ting oe e Mme take away your cut- 
lashes, you savey dat? What for you fight ? Because you nasty 
drunk with rum. You ought to be ashame d, you no longer now slave . . 
King George have tak you from America, (you know dis much better 
place dan America), he make you free... What den? Me tell you 
all dis... (What for you no make quiet your piccaninny, you great 
tall ting dere ?. ..) me tell ’ ; 
dat? You worky, but you worky for yours¢ lve,and make grow noice 


dis... if you free, you no idle ; you savey 


yams and plantains... den your wives all fat, and your piccaninny 


tall and smooth. You try to make your picnies better and more savey 
dan yourselves. You all stupid... What den! no your fault dat ‘ 
you no help it. Now but you free, act for your elve like buckra, and 
you love your picnies ? ves... well den, vou be glad to send dem to 
school, make dem read, write, savey counting, and abl pray God 
Almighty in good words, when you no savey do so yours Ive. 

Now de Bish yp 1s come to do all dis; his Maj. ty King George 
have sent him from England to take care of you and all of us; he is 
you savey, of all de parson. He 


he come from Eng- 


very much gentleman and he King 


savey every ting about you, he love you dearly, 
land across the sea to sce your face... no you den very bad people, 


if you no obey him? Yes, you very bad, much wicked people if you 


dont.” Pp. 84, 85. 


This harangue, when followed up by the Bishop’s more serious ex- 
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hortation and blessing, produced a great effect.—We hope the like 
doctrine will be inculcated upon the whole subjugated population of the 
colonies, and that it may conduce to their lasting benefit. 

‘There seems to be a fair number of Churches in the Islands, though 
more are yet wanted—and much reparation of the old in many instances, 
How they have been used to be attended is a different thing. Mr. 
Coleridge complains a good deal of the activity and influence of the 
Methodists. We must say he is not remarkable for gentleness or mo- 
deration in his language when speaking of those who differ from him 
in their creed or opinions. We particularly regret one passage about 
the Abbé O’Hannam, not only as unbecoming, but as really calculated 
to produce irritation and mischief, where concord is of all things to be 
wished for. At a public dinner, which was given to the Bishop and his 
suite at Montserrat, the Abbé O’ Hannam, a Roman Catholic cléagyman, 
courteously proposed the health of the Bishop of Jamaica, upon which 
Mr. Coleridge thus observes, — “‘ It was bad taste in Abbé O’Hannam 
to dine with us at all, but it was gross in the Abbé to give such a toast. 
The compliment was uncalled for from him, and nobody could think 
the Abbé sincere in what he said.” 

Now really we must take leave to say that, at the least, it was bad 
taste in Mr. Coleridge to indulge in this little ebullition of the “ Odium 
Theologicum.” He ought to have abstained, if not out of Christian 
charity, at least out of gentlemanly feeling. It is painful to reflect 
how often permanent animosities are excited by a few such wanton 
words as these. 

As is the state of religion, such in ge neral will be the state of morals 
in the mass of every community. Mr. Coleridge has given a sketch of 
the life and adventures of a clergyman of Dominica, Mr. Audain by 
name, which, though not grave and decorous enough for our pages, 
we regard as an important illustration of the state of public opinion 
upon serivus matters in a society where such a clergyman could con- 
tinue a clergyman. It cannot be matter of wonder that the flock of 
Mr. Audain should throw themselves into the arms of the Methodists, 
or into any arms that were open to receive them. But an effective 
cohort of real Christian divines, under the superintendance of a wise 
diocesan, will speedily reform all these things. Where Christian zeal 
prevails, sectarianism will be found to give way without reluctance in 
communities too small to afford space for the evolutions of contending 
factions, and where in point of dignity and due qualifications there can 
be no comparison between the Episcopal pastors, and the illiterate 
enthusiasts of the Meeting-houses. 

If, therefore, the olive-branch is always held out both to rivals and 
to strangers, we doubt not but that Christian peace will be the sure 


foundation of Christian faith and practice ; and we think that the new 
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Bishops of the Islands have the power, and will have the glory, of 
diffusing among a vast population of British subjects, all the various 
blessings that may be expected to arise from the pure worship and 
discipline of a Christian church. 

On the great question of Emancipation, Mr. Coleridge adopts the 
opinion which is now, we believe, universal among well-informed men, 
that it cannot be either immediate or very speedy. ‘To say nothing of 
the rights of prop rty, if you let loose at once 500,000 slaves without 
moral restraint, and without any habits of voluntary industry, they 
will neither work nor be quict; their first act of freedom will be to 
kill the whites, and then they will prey upon each other. 

“* The philanthropist has one object to effect, and only one ; he must 
civilize the negroes. He cannot do this by force, for the sources of 
barbarism are in the mind, and the mind even of a negro is intangible 
by violence. He cannot take the castle of Indolence by storm, for it 
will vanish before his face to reappear behind his back. He must 
make his approaches in form, and must carry a charm in his hand ; he 
must hold steadily before him the mirror shield of knowledge, and 
cause the brutified captives to see themselves therein. He cannot 
disenchant them, until he has first inspired into their hearts a wish to 
be disenchanted, and they shall no sooner have formed that wish, than 
the spell which hath bound them shall be broken for ever.” 

Party spirit has run so high upon this question and every thing con- 
nected with it, that it is no easy matter to ascertain the simple truth on 
matters of fact. One thing is certain, that those who go to the West 
Indies come back with a very different story as to the condition of the 
slaves from that which we hear in the speeches of the anti-slave ry 
party at home. Mr. Coleridge proclaims “ that from the general and 
prominent charge of cruelty, active or permissive, towards the slaves, 
he for one acquits the planters.” He asserts, moreover, that “ the 
slaves eat, drink, and sleep well, and are beyond all comparison a 
gayer, smarter, and more familiar race than the poor of this kingdom.” 

Now, though nobody alleges this as a reason why slavery should be 
tolerated one day or one hour after it can be safely got rid of, yet it is, 
or ought to be, a great consolation to the philanthropist in the mean 
time, and may dispose him calmly to consider the means, and patiently 
to await the season of the complete and final abolition of slavery in our 
colonies. 

“* The question lies between our fingers. We all profess an inten- 
tion of ameliorating the condition of the slaves, and a wish to raise 
them ultimately to an equality with the rest of the citizens of the em- 
pire. The dispute is about the means. Now unless we are infatuated 
by the mere sound of a word, we must acknowledge that the power of 
doing whatsoever a man pleases, if unaccompanied with some moral 
stimulus which will insure habitual industry, and correct the profligate 
propensities of savage nature, is so far from being a step in advance, 
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that it is rather a stride backwards; instead of being a blessing, it is 
plainly a curse. ‘The body of the slave population do not at present 
possess this moral stimulus. Emancipation therefore would not put 
them in the road to be good citizens. 

** What must be done then? Manifestly this one single thing; we 
must create a moral cause In ord r to b able to abolish the physic il 
cause of labour: we must bring the motives which induce an English 
rustic to labour to bear upon the negro; when the negro peasant will 
work regularly like the white peasant, then he ought to be as free. 


“ How are we to originate this moral stimulus ? By various 
means. 

“1. By education ;—that is to say, by teaching every child to read ; 
by providing Bibles and Prayer-books at moderate prices ; by build- 


ing or enlarging churches, or increasing the times of service, so that 


every one may be able to worsl ip in the great congregation once at 
least on the Sunday. 
‘“ , z ‘ 
II. By amending the details of existing slavery ; that is to say, by 
thoroughly « xpurgating the colonial codes, by enacting express laws of 


protection for the slaves, by reforming the judicatures, by admitting 


the competency of slave evidence ; by abolishing Sunday markets at 
: . } c. . 
all events; by introducing task work: by declaring females free from 


corporal punishment. 

¢ TTT. By allowing freedom to be purchased at the market price.” 

The foregoing notice is brief and imperfect—but the subject is all 
important—and we are persuaded that every word is useful which 
tends to calm the irritation of hostile parties upon a question 
which has lately suffered more than any other from the blind im- 
petuosity of ill-informed enthusiasm, and of zeal without knowledge. 
Mr. Coleridge’s book, besides the direct information which it has com- 
municated to the public, will doubtless have the effect of drawing forth 
more information from many quarters; and as truth and reason are 
attended to, the cause of humanity will triumph over all opposition. 

Once more we repeat, that the mission of the Bishop to the West 
Indies is a measure from which infinite good may be expected to arise, 
for if ever this troubled world is to be made good and happy, it must 
be by the influence of that religion which has already perceptibly ame- 


liorated the moral and physical condition of men. 


—@—- 


The Semi-S¢ eptic, or the Common Sense of Re ligion Considered. By 
the Rev. J. T. James. Hatchard and Son, London. 1825. 8vo. 
pp: 399. 

Tuts volume contains much valuable and useful matter. We find 
in it a variety of arguments and illustrations, delivered in an easy and 
popular style, all tending to the vindication of true religion, and the 
refutation of the most usual objections brought against it; and this 


upon the professed principle of taking the same ground on which the 
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enemies of Revelation make their stand, that of reason. As the Author’s 
arguments are confessedly thrown together without any precise arrange- 
ment, we shall not attempt to follow them in detail, but will merely 
comment upon a few of the most striking points of reasoning and 
illustration, in the order in which they occur. 

The Mosaic history is curiously and strikingly verified by Calvisius, 
in his Chronology. From a minute comparison of several particulars 
in the Mosaic account of the departure of the children of Israel out 
of hey pt, he deduces, that at that event the moon was full on the 
fifteenth day of the first month, which commenced at the vernal equinox, 
that day being a Friday. From these data the year may be found, by 
reckoning backwards; and the result agrees exactly with the date 
assigned to this event on other grounds. 

Mr. James has brought together many of the most remarkable tes- 
timonies in profane writers, who incidentally notice various events 
recorded by the sacred historians ; as well as numerous illustrations 
of Jewish customs and oriental allusions, from the observations of 
modern travellers in the East. ‘The general traditional expectation of 
a Messiah; the present state of the Jews; and several other topics of 
argument in evidence of the truth of revelation, will here be found 
put in a very concise, striking, and popular form. 

To shew the imperfection of the mere moral code, deduced by 
reason, even in the most favourable circumstances, we have a striking 
instance in the celebrated Benjamin Franklin. It is perhaps impossible 
to find in any part of history a stronger example of strictly regulated 
moral conduct, upon the merc principles of ethies, than was exhibited 
in his life. Though he did not profess a belief in Christianity, he 
entertained no actual dislike of it, and was in some measure a sup- 
porter of its institutions, whilst he avowed a belief in a future state. 
The exactness with which he regulated every action of his life, is well 
known. During many years he constantly kept a register, in which 
the number and degree of his daily transgressions were marked by 
appropriate sions. Yet he felt himself obliged to confess, that he fell 
far short of the standard he had proposed. But the most remarkable 
result, perhaps, to which this system of self-examination led him, was 
that at last he really thought it best for man not to be too good. To 
illustrate this, he tells an anecdote of a countryman, who once, when 
he took an axe to be ground, expressed himself displeased with the 
grinder, because the edge merely, and not the whole of the axe, had 
been brought to a state of brightness. The grinder promised to 
satisfy him in this respect, and desired him to lend his assistance, by 
turning the stone: the countryman did so, but finding the labour irk- 
some, and continually growing worse in proportion as it was necessary 
to bear harder upon the stone to remove some of the deeper spots, he 
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begged leave to desist, saying, he was content—the axe would do 





very well as it then was: the grinder pressed him now in his turn, and , 
urged to him the statement of his former wishes, till at last the 

a countryman having nothing more to say, was obliged to allege that he 
really liked a speckled axe better. Now, says Franklin, I begin to 
be of a similar opinion with this man as to my own case, and think the 
speckled axe is best. ‘This is a species of optimism, our Author ob- 
serves, which no one would have expected from a philosopher ; and 
we may venture to say, that a Christian could not have wished for a 
stronger argument to confirm him in the nature of the religion which 
he professes, than this admission of Franklin affords him. The Chris- ' 
tian, indeed, can never think that it is useless to be better,——can never 
be weary in well doing. But cheered by the hope of a glorious and 


eternal inheritance, and assisted by the influence of the Holy Spirit, 





he proceeds joyfully onwards in his course, striving to be perfect, as 
his Father in heaven is perfect. 

The traditions relative to the Deluge, preserved among various 
nations, are collected and enlarged upon by Mr. James with consider- 
able force. ‘The memory of such an event is preserved by the Egyp- } 
tians as well as the Hindoos. In the avatars of Vishnu, it is recorded 
that eight persons only were saved. ‘The Chinese have a tradition 
that their emperor, Zao, raised himself to heaven, and then brought 
a flood upon the earth. The inhabitants of the South Sea Islands be- 
lieve that their country was once dragged through the sea by the anger 
of the Great Spirit. ° 

An ingenious argument was deduced by Cuvier, tending to prove 
the accuracy of the date usually assigned to the Deluge: from ob- 
serving the average rate of the accumulations of soil at the mouths of 
certain rivers, and of sand in the department of Les Landes, in the ; 


south of France, he calculates when they must have commenced, which 





must have been immediately after the Deluge; and thus infers the 
date of that event at very nearly the period assigned by sacred chro- 
nologists. 

Nothing can be more striking than the general testimony borne by 
those who ridicule all systems of religion in general, to the purity 
of the moral law delivered in the Gospel. And it is remarkable, 

; that all the more rational and liberal of the Deists have invariably 

conceded to Christianity the merit of being the best system of religion 

ever promulgated, each of course excepting his own peculiar view of 
natural theology. This remark is thus illustrated by our author :— 

“ It calls to our recollection,” he observes, ‘a curious story related 
by Herodotus in the history of Themistocles: a severe naval battle 
having been fought with the Persians, in which the Athenians weré 

victorious, they were required severally to name the man whom each 
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thought had most distinguished himself in the course of the engage- 
ment. The names were recorded accordingly by each, as he thought one 
more deserving than another; those who had any pretensions to merit 
in themselves very generally writing down their own names first : but 
mentioning Themistocles as being in their eyes decidedly the second 
person in point of conduct and courage—whence it appeared, says 
Herodotus, that ‘Themistocles in reality far excelled them all.”—P. 321. 

The extraordinary reveries of Volney and Dupuis, afford a curious 
instance of that species of mental hallucination that sometimes is brought 
on by studying a single subject too long, and indulging too far one’s 
partialities for a favourite hypothesis. It was well known that the 
dances of the Cabiri, and some other mystical rites celebrated in the 
eastern countries, had been interpreted as having been originally insti- 
tuted in illustration of the motions of the heavenly bodies. Volney 
then zealously following up the idea, and warm with recollections fur- 
nished by his own travels in the east, undertook to explain upon a 
similar theory the doctrines of revelation: to shew that the facts re- 
corded in the Gospels were mere types of occurrences in the astro- 
nomical world, and the whole system of Christianity nothing more than 
a mere astronomical allegory. 

Absurd and extravagant as this wild nonsense may appear, we yet 
ynd that it did actually excite in France a considerable sensation. 
M. Benj. Constant, in particular, has thought it worth a serious refuta- 


tion; speaking of it as a theory, however absurd, qui semble nean- 


moins avoir decidé des idées en France sur cette matiere.” 

Perhaps, as our Author justly observes, the case stands thus ;—those 
who are ignorant of any religion in a rational point of view have as 
large a share of their credulity to offer at the shrine of Dupuis as of 
any other systematiser ; they do not disbelieve this system more than 
others which are the subject of discussion in the circles at Paris. 

One of the strongest testimonies to the weakness of the infidel cause 
is found in the unsettled and misgiving state of the minds of unbe- 
lievers. In none was this more remarkable than in Hume :—in the 
midst of all the caution of his doubly-guarded arguments, and the con- 
fidence with which they are held forth to the public, we have ina 


private letter to a friend, the following curious avowal : 


“ T often imagine to myself that I perceive within me a certain in- 
stinctive feeling which shoves away at once all over subtile refinements, 
and tells me with authority that these air-built notions are inconsistent 
with life and experience, and by consequence cannot be true or solid. 
From this I am led to think that the speculative principles of our nature 
ought to go hand in hand with the practical ones: and for my own 
part, when the former are so far pushed, as to leave the latter out of 
sight, | am apt always to suspect that we have transgressed our limits, 
&c."—P. 355. 
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And, in truth, what is it, we might ask, which in all cases prompts the 
enemy of religion to take so much pains in obtruding his arguments 
and professions of unbelief upon our notice, but lurking doubts and 
harassing anxieties on the subject : —what does he thus do but expose 
the workings of his own mind; and shew too clearly that the subject 
of religion in some shape or other is always struggling in his thoughts ? 

Hobbes, notwithstanding all the illumination which philosophy had 
shed over his mind, had an unconquerable dread of ghosts. The same 
is recorded, by Madame Genlis, of a M. Schomberg, a friend of Voltaire, 
who boasted of being an Atheist, and, as a soldier, had evinced the 
most indisputable courage. Mr. Shelly, who deliberately wrote a@eoc¢ 
under his name in the Album kept at Chamouni, was nevertheless an 
involuntary believer in the supernatural and marvellous, and in not a 
few instances shewed a mind under the most slavish influence of super- 
stition. Buonaparte is well known to have displayed a not less re- 


markable belief in some unseen power, though his sentiments on reli- 


gion were, to say the least, not of a nature to allow him to own any 


dependence on the Supreme Being. Another instance is that of Lord 
Byron, of whose ideas respecting religion so many strange and incon- 
sistent accounts appear in his memoirs. Yet from his own confession 
he believed in omens, in lucky and unlucky days, &c. In these and 
many other instances it would seem that the atte mpt to stifle the prin- 
ciple of religion only made it appear in a different form; and not 
being owned and honoured as religion, it took the debased and de- 
graded form of servile superstition, holding its professors under a 
slavish and humiliating yoke. 4 

Voltaire’s nurse, who had attended him through all the horrors of his 
last illness, being shortly after his death summoned to attend upon 
another person apparently unlikely to recover, eagerly enquired whether 
he were a Christian, and refused to attend until she was satisfied on 
this point. No circumstance ever proved more completely the value 
and efficacy of the Christian religion. Unless perhaps we should add 
the instance of the invaluable consolation derived from some devotional 
books by Capt. Franklin and his companions in their extreme sufferings 
on their Northern expedition. The account is doubtless familiar to our 
readers as given in Dr. Richardson’s narrative, contained in the account 
of the expedition. Mr. James has extracted it, p- 382. And surely 
there never was a narrative written with a more touching simplicity, 
without the smallest attempt at effect. What sort of comfort, asks our 
author, would they have experienced under the same circumstances 
from Volney’s or Mirabaud’s ** System of Nature,” or any such manual? 

We close our remarks by recommending the work before us to the 


general reader, as an excellent popular defence of truly rational religion. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STATUTES REGULATING ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL AND ELEEMOSYNARY LEASES. 
( Illustrated by an Analytical Chart. ) 

Tue degree to which the subject of Church property has of late 
excited public attention, justific s the pre sumption that a concise sum- 
mary of the legislative enactments, regulating the power possessed by 
ecclesiastical, ( olle fiate, and othe r ele r mosynary corporations, of le tting 
and disposing of their landed possessions, may not be wholly useless 
or uninteresting. ‘The varied nature and extent of these enactments 
render the tabular form peculiarly applicable to their illustration ; and 
the annexed chart or diagram, in connexion with the following expla- 
natory observations, will, it is hoped, elucidate this otherwise obscure 
and intricate subject. 

It would be foreign to the design of these pages to enter into a detail 
of the origin and nature of corporate bodies, or the means by which 
they have accumulated those extensive possessions which form so con- 
siderable a proportion of the landed property of the kingdom at the 
present day. In order, however, to define with clearness the limits of 
the several statutes, as well as to facilitate the general elucidation of 
the subject, it will be proper to present the reader, in the first instance, 
with a concise view of the several cl: 
distributable. 

Corporations, considered with regard to the number of persons com- 


isses into which corporations are 


posing them, are distributable into aggregate and sole. Corporations 
aggregate consist of a plu lity of persons united into one soci ty, and 
are kept up by a perpetual succession of members, so as to continue 
for ever: such are the Mayor and Commonalty of a City, the Head and 
Fellows of a College, and the Dean and Chapter of a Cathedral Church. 
Corporations sole, are such as consist of a single individual and his 
successors in some particular station or office, who are incorporated by 
law, in order to give them certain legal capacities and advantages, par- 
ticularly that of perpetuity, which in their natural person they could 
not have had. ‘Thus the King is a sole Corporation ; so is a Bishop ; 
and also certain Deans and Prebendaries, considered as distinct from 
their several chapters ; and, likewise, all Parsons and Vicars. 
Corporations, whether aggregate or sole, may also be divided, in 
regard to the object of their institution, into ecclesiastical and lay. 
Eccl siastical ¢ orporations are such as are founded for the promotion 
of religion, and the perpetuation of the rights of the Church, and are 
composed entirely of spiritual persons. These may be either sole, 


* (considered as distinct 


from their respective « hapte rs): all archdeacons, parsons, and vicars: 


as bishops, certain deans and prebendaries, 


or aggregate,—as deans and chapters; and (while they existed) prior 
and convent, abbot and monks, and the like. The Clergy were for- 


* By stat. 14 Car. II. cap. 4, the Prebend of Shipton, in the Cathedral 
Church of Sarum, may be held by the King’s Professor of Law at Oxford, 


although a layman 
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merly divided into two classes—the regular and the secular: the former 
class comprising those who lived secundum regulas of some particular 
religious society or order, and who were also called men of religion, or 
the religious; such as abbots, priors, monks, &c.: whilst the latter 
comprehended the parochial clergy and others, who were not subject 
to the rules of any such society or ord r, but who ministered m seculo ; 
as Bishops, Deans, Parsons, &c. ‘The Reformation having put an end 
to the regular clergy in England, this distinction is now obsolete.* 

Lay corporations, however, admit of a subdivision which still retains 
its importance. ‘They are either civil or eleemosynary. The civil are 
such as are erected for a variety of temporal purposes; such as the 
King,— Mayor and Commonalty,— Bailiff and Burgesses, —the Trading 
Companies of London and other towns, —Churchwardens, —the College 
of Physicians, and Company of Surgeons in London,—the Royal Anti- 
quarian Society,—and, according to Blackstone, the general corporate 
bodies of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The ele¢ mosy- 
nary sort are such as are constituted for the perpetual distribution of 
the free alms or bounty of their founders to such objects as those 
founders may have directed. Of this kind are all hospitals for the 
maintenance of the poor, sick, and impotent; and all colleges, both in 
our Universities and out of them: and it is to be observed, that all 
these cleemosynary corporations are, strictly 2 ‘king, lay, and not 
ecclesiastical, even though composed of ecck*sstical persons, and 
though they partake in some respects of the nature, privileges, and 
restrictions of ecclesiastical bodies. 

Corporations being thus distributed into ecclesiastical and lay, and 
the lay again into eleemosynary and civil —the ecclesiastical, constituting 
one entire branch of the primary division, and the eleemosynary, form- 
ing one of the subdivisions of the other branch, are those whose leases 
form the subject of the accompanying Chart. Civil corporations (the 
remaining subdivision of lay corporations) still retain, in a great mea- 
sure, the same unlimited power of alienation as was originally common 
to all corporate bodies. 

With respect to ecclesiastical and eleemosynary corporations, their 
power of making leases has, in the course of the last three centuries, 
undergone considerable modification from a series of Acts of Parlia- 
ment. ‘I'hese statutes are rather numerous, and of various extent of 
operation; some of them affecting particular bodies and classes of per- 
sons, to which others of them have no reference. ‘lhe result of their 
combined operation will be best developed by a brief historical sketch 
or outline, exhibiting, as nearly as may be, in chronological order, the 
several steps by which the power of ecclesiastical and eleemosynary 
corporations over their possessions has been gradually reduced from its 
former ample extent within its present narrow limits. 

It may here be premised that the statutes which will thus be brought 


* The word clergy at present comprehends all persons in holy orders, and in 
ecclesiastical oftices:—viz. archbishops, bishops, deans and chapters, arch- 
deacons, rural deans, rectors or parsons, vicars, and curates : to which list may 
be added parish clerks, who in former times were frequently, and even now are 
sometimes, in orders. —See 1st Black. Com. chap. 11. 
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before the reader’s notice, considered with reference to their various 
bearings upon different spiritual and eleemosynary corporations, suggest 
a general distribution of those corporations into three principal classes, 
not, indeed, coincident with any of the divisions before noticed, but 
which being kept in mind will much facilitate an accurate conception 
of the progressive changes in the law, produced by each succeeding 
enactment. The first class consists simply of Archbishops and Bishops; 
the second, of all other ecclesiastical corporations sole, except Parsons 
and Vicars ; and the third, of Parsons and Vicars, and all ecclesiastical 
corporations aggregate, and eleemosynary corporations, under which 
last class are ranked the various colleges. ‘The Analytical Chart, or 
diagram, which these pages are designed to elucidate, exhibiting to the 
eye the several statutes arranged according to this three-fold classifi- 
cation, and presenting at one glance their respective effects and limits, 
will, it is presumed, be found by the student an advantageous com- 
panion of reference in the course of the ensuing narrative. To be 


continued. } 
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REMARKS “ON THREE LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR 
OF THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—BY BEN DAVID.” 


CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST.) 
To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 


I now proceed to notice, very bri fly, our Author’s conclusion, viz. 
That the scope of the di sputed verse (1 Jolin v. 7) is to maintain the 
simple humanity of Jesus Christ. This interpretation of the meaning 
of the verse, is grounded on his assumption respecting the scope of 
the Epistle. He assumes, that the object St. John had in view, in his 
Epistle, was to deny the divinity of Christ absolutely, and he then 
makes that assumption to determine the meaning of the verse. So 
that the assumption is to direct the inte rpretation of the verse: and 
the interpretation of the verse is to prove the assumption. Barely to 
state this must be quite sufficient; for no one can fail to perceive that 
if his view respecting the scopt of the Epistle be set aside, his inter- 
pretation of the verse, whic h is grounded upon it, is set aside also. It 
has been proved, that it is not the scope of the Epistle to set aside the 
divinity of Christ, and, consequently, it is impossible that the testimo- 
ny of th Witnesses (v. 7) could be adduced for the pu pose of proving 
his simple humanity. 

Although it may be deemed a very superfluous labour “ to slay the 
slain;” yet [ cannot omit the opportunity of exposing the weakness 
of our Author’s argument in another point of view. Let it now be 
supposed, that the scope of St. John’s Epistle was to deny the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, and to prove his simple humanity, viz. that he had the 
real body of a man, and was nothing more than a man. Is it quite 
certain that the testimony of the Witnesses (v. 7) would have been a 
satisfactory proof of these points? I conceive it would not. The 
testimony of the Father (I speak of that testimony which is recorded 
as having been given), “ this is my beloved Son,” would not have tended 
very directly to convince a Gnostic, that Jesus did not, in some respect 
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possess a ‘divine nature,—it would have required the Author's tacit 
assumption, which he has carefully kept out of sight, viz. that Jesus 
mwas nothing but a mere man, to be previously adopted, in order to 
make it effectually serve the purpose. As for example, thus,—This 
Jesus—who is nothing but a mere man—* is my beloved Son.” Still 
less would the testimony in question have proved that Jesus had a 
real body. A Gnostic might still have contended that Jesus was a 
man only in appe arance, a mere phantom. 

In order to convict him of error, the testimony must have been to 
the fact of a real body ; but it is not so; and consequently it does 
not serve the purpose of the Author’s hypothesis. The same remarks 
are equally applicable to the testimony actually given by the other 
Witnesses (v. 7). The testimony of the Word,—consisting in the 
exhibition of divine power, foreknowledge, &c. in Jesus Christ; and 
the testimony of the Holy Ghost—in his visible descent on Jesus, and 
in the gifts and powers communicated to his disciple s, after his ascen- 
sion, according to his promise,—had surely no direct tendency to 
prove that Jesus Christ was nothing but a mere man :—but the con- 
trary. (nd least of all would these have been convincing proofs to a 
Gnostic, that Jesus had a real body. In the former case, they still 
require the aid of our Author's tacit assumption, that Jesus Christ was 
noth 1g but a mere man: and in the latter, the testimony of the Wit- 
nesses (in v. 8) which ts quite decisive. The 7th verse 1s, therefore, 
upon the Author’s hypothesis, useless ;—and, if his hypothesis be 
adopted, there is the strongest presumption against its authenticity. I 
own that, when I consider the ability displayed in the letters, I feel 
somewhat surprised, that the Author should not have perceived how 
little adapted the materials of the disputed verse were to his purpose, 
and how untractable they were likely to prove. But perhaps I do 
him injustice by supposing that he did not perceive it. The artifices 
he has had recourse to, the glosses he has adopted, and the authorities 
he has striven to enlist in the service of his scheme, ought perhaps to 


be received as no equivocal proofs how much he felt the difficulties of 


his undertaking, and how little secure he considered his conclusions, 
even after all his ingenuity had been exhausted. ‘Through all these, 
however, it is not necessary for me to pursue him. My purpose is 


already effected. 


But although it is unnecessary to expose the frailty of devices, 
however ingenious they may be, by which it is attempted to prop up 
a structure on a foundation altogether false: yet it may not be unen- 


tertaining to notice some of those manoeuvres, by which the Author 
end avours to disguise from othe rs that msecurity of his conclusions, 
which, I greatly suspect, he has not been able to cone: al from himself. 


In his second letter, not content with interpreting the disputed verse 
in accordance with what he pretended to be the scope of the 
Epistle,—in doing which he would have felt himself perfectly safe, 
if he had been sure of his ground he thinks it necessary to attempt 


to reduce the meaning of the Aoyoe to a conformity with his conclu- 
sions. With this view he has recourse to Philo, who, he pretends, 
had the merit of bringing to light the propriety of its application to 


Christ ; and, in order to dispose his readers, (such of them at least as 
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can be caught with such chaff), the more effectually for receiving 
implicitly the authority of Philo, he informs them, that it was to him 
that St. Luke dedicated his Gospel! Now, however little regard 
may be due to the philosophical reveries of Philo, it is certainly but 
fair that he should not be misrepresented. Our Author, however, 

rieve to say, has been quite as unjust to Philo, as he was to 
t. John. He has plac d Philo in conflict with himself, just as he 
had before done to the sacred writer. 

Che Author of the Letters affirms it to be the doctrine of Philo, 
that the Locos is nothing but the divine intellect, or the effect of that 
int ll ct subsisting n thin itself: whereas the fact is, that, in a great 
variety of instances, Philo describes the Logos under a personal 
character; and even as personally distinct from the Father. In con- 
formity with that philosophy, of which he was a disciple, and which 
taught, that the divine nature does communicate itself to three hypo- 
stases, or persons,—Philo he ld a p rsonal distinction in the De Ity ; and 
accordingly we find him de scribing the Logos as being a second Gad, 
next to the Father of all. On other occasions, he styles the Logos 
a Counsellor, an Intercessor for mortals, the High Priest of God, an 
Ambassador, and the Creator and Governor of the Universe. He 
introduces the Logos as speaking of hims If thus : ‘¢ | am neither 
unbegotten as God; nor yet begotten in the same manner that you 
are.” ‘ Behold Adam, whom I created, is the only begotten on earth, 
as Iam the only begotten in heaven.” Philo affirms that it was the 
Logos who called Moses, out of the bush, saying, “ Noses ! 
Moses!” —who answered, ** What is it?” And it seems manifest, 
from other parts of his works, that he considered all the divine 
appearances, mentioned in the Old Testament, as having been made 
by the Logos. 

Now, what must be thought of the ingenuousness of him who could 
affirm it to be Philo’s doctrine, that the Logos is nothing but the divine 
intellect, or the effect of that intellect subsisting within itse if P Let 
the reader decide this point for himself. In the mean time I would 
ask, by what other means a person can be certainly designated, than 
by ascribing to him such things as, of nec¢ ssity, imply pe rsonality ? 
What, then, but a person could (without pure absurdity) be called a 
High Priest of God, an Ambassador, an Intercessor, the Governor of 
the Universe, and a paraclete, who must be made use of in order to 
obtain forgiveness of sins? But it will, perhaps, be replied, that 
actions, proper to persons, are sometimes, by a figure of speech, 
applied to things, and even to qualiti¢ and attributes. | admit that 
they are so; but are there not necessary limits to the use of such 
fieuré s of speech—limits which cannot be passed? I would ask, then, 
figure of spe ch Philo can be imagined to have 

I 


by what admissibk 
called the divine intellect, its own High Priest—an Intercessor with 
itself, and its onn first and only begotten son?— which, however, he 
must be supposed to have done, — if he meant by the Logos nothing 
else but the divine Intellect, — and that too im the face of one great 
principle of the philosophy of which he was a disciple — and which 
is more extraordinary still, in the face of his own assertion of three 
hypostases in the divine nature, (viz. the ro ov, the Ceamortcoy and the 
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rT thew cuvauu and of his own express declaration, that the Logos IS 
second God — next to the Father of all. If any person can seriously 
maintain that a figure of speech will account for all this, it is well. 
1 will frankly confess that I should think it quite unn cessary to 
argue with such a person. In the mean time I shall take leave to 
contend, that Philo taught the personality of the Logos, at least until 


the contrary has been proved; and, consequently, that St. John’s 
doctrine,—if it be, as the Author of the Letters has asserted, precisely 
iat the Logos is an attribute of 


the same with that of Philo,—1is not tl 
Deity, or the effect of the divine intellect subsisting within itself; but 
that he is a person—the second person in the divine nature ; and that 
when St. John affirms that the Logos was made flesh, he must 
necessarily mean an incarnation of this Person. In this point of view, 
then, Philo, instead of supporting our Author's purpose, completely 
defeats it. 

Nor do I think that Philo would materially aid it, in any other 
view of the matter. For if it were even admitted to be Philo’s doc- 
trine—that the Logos was nothing but the divine intellect, and that 
St. John held the same doctrin the result would hardly be more 
favourable. What is the divine intellect — but the Deity? Was then 
the Deity * made flesh, and dwelt among us?” QOur Author will be 
the first to deny this, and to tell us, that the divine intellect (which is 
the Logos in the present case made flesh, means only that Jesus Christ, 
a mere man, had a commission from God, and was invested with 
divine power in order to execute that commission. Now, according 
to this exposition, the divine intellect (or Logos) was no more made 
flesh in the case of Jesus, than it was in that of St. Paul, or Moses, 
or of any other person who received a commission, and was aided by 


divine power in its execution. But, in truth, if such a latitude of 


interpretation as this is to be admitted, there is an end to all cer- 
tainty with regard to the mean ng of language. St. John expre ssly 


declares, that thi Logos na made fl h. The Logos, upon the 


present supposition, 1s t] d itellect, the divine intellect is 
nothing else but Deity. Was then the Deity made flesh? The 
Author may deny this if he pleases ; but he can never, without com- 
pletely destroying all reliance on the language of scripture, explain 
the Logos was made flesh, by a commission given to a mere man, in 


the execution of which he was aided by divine power. 

Ihe Author has not, indeed, been able to conceal his apprehensions 
upon this point, notwithstanding the perfect coincidence in doctrine, 
which he pretends to have established between St. John and Philo, 
with regard to the Logos. ‘ What (says he, with a very evident 


anxiety, ) does this much disputed doctrine the Logos was made 


flesh imply ? What does it assert?” ‘* It asserts (he goes on to say) 
that the Christ was a real human being—that he was a man acting 
with the authority of the Creator.” Secretly feeling, however, how 


utterly inadequate to the meaning of St. John’s words was all that he 


1 


had said—he proceeds to give to his exposition something of a higher 


import. 
“They imply savs he that the muirac les which Jesus performed, 
the wisdom and bens vole nce wl ch he displays d, the doctrine which 
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he taught, the power by which he rose from the grave—were emanations 
of those perfections which originally framed and _ still govern the 
world.” Still he fee ls insecure, The sacred writer's words still 
haunt him. “ The Logos was made flesh. All things were made by 
Him, the Logos was God.” He feels that he must rise yet higher, if 
he would secure to his exposition even the slightest plausibility. Ac- 
cordingly he adds —“ the man Jesus is the Christ, as the Christ, le 
Jesus the man) is the Word of God; and as the Word of God, 
the attributes of the great Creator united themselves with him, 
Jesus the Man,) and are displayed in him.”* ‘The reader may be 
issured, that these are the Author’s express words—with the exc ption 
f those in brackets, which, although not actually put down by him, 
are his also, because they are necessarily implied. I have thought 


it right to give this assurance, lest the reader's astonishment at 
such a passage should lead him to suspect that it must be, either 
through accident or design, incorrectly given. Whe re now IS 


the ductrine respecting the Logos so admirably, so philosophically, 
unfolded by that celebrated man Philo 


) 


What has become of that 
lat ly muc h approve d, and ue h prize d coimceicde nce be tween St. John s 


doctrine and that of Philo? Philo’s authority after all goes for 
nothing, and the Author ncludes that “ the MAN JESUS (a real 
human being is the WORD of GOD!’ But wonderful as this 
is, there is something yet mor suprising. He asserts, “ that the 
altributes of the great’ Creator unite d themselves with the man Je Sus, 
and are displayed in him!! And have we then been all alone con- 


t nding about nothing ? Has the Author of the Letters been opposing 
the orthodox doctrine only to display his learning and ingenuity, while, 
in reality, he holds that the divine and human natures were united in 
the person of Jesus Christ ? It must be so. For with what can the 
divine attributes connect themselves, but with Deity? Can Deity 
divest itself of these attributes? Surely not. If then, these attributes 
were united with the man Jesus,—he must have been God as well as 
man. The Author of the Letters has asserted that they were so united, 
and he may get rid of thy consequence that follows as he best may. 
But he nie ithe r fears the conse que nee, nor rej cts it. At p- 64 of the 
Letters, addressing the Quarterly Reviewer, he observes—* but you will 
Say that the Unitarians, who maintain the simple humanity of Christ, 
degrade him far below his real dignity. Quite the reverse: for Uni 
tarians, toge ther with John and the other apostle S, rece ive him with 
all gratitude and reverence receive bim—as the Logos of God. In 
him, as the Evangelist asserts, to be GOD. 
Does this mean, that the Unitarians believe @ mere man to be God: or 


this view they declare 


that the man Jesus,—with whom the Author of the Letters has asserted 
that the divine attributes united themselves,—is God—and man? 

Let us hope that we shall hear no more from Unitarians, about the 
absurdity and incredibility, and so forth, of the orthodox doctrine. 
To all remarks of that nature it may be sufficient, for the future, 
merely to reply —“ Physician, cure thyself 

It was my design, when I commenced these remarks, to bestow some 
attention on the Author’s third letter, in which, in so far as he defends, 


Letters, p. 24 
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on the usual grounds the authenticity of the disputed verse, I willingly 
own that he has displaye d much ability. But, with regard to his mode 
of accounting for the suspicion of forgery under which it has fallen, &c., 
as that rests entire ly on the assumption, that the verse teaches the simple 
humanity of Christ, I trust it is now unnecessary to say any thing. 
It has been proved to be only a gratuitous assumption, and therefore 
must go for nothing. 

In conclusion, I would observe, that the plan which I prescribed to 
myself at the commencement of these Remarks, has necessarily confined 
them within a narrow range. My purpose was to try the foundation 
of the Author’s argument, rather than to examine, and analyze, th 
superstructure. ‘This method of attack, though not the least effectual, 
Is cf rtainly the least ostentatious, inasmuch as it has exclude d the dis 
play of much argument and evidence, which, without difficulty, might 
have been brought to bear on very many points of the letter-writer’s 
pe rformance. ‘The discussion large ly involves the consideration of the 
ancient philosophy ; and sure I am, the letter-writer’s views, on that 
subject, are neither so extensive, nor so correct, as not to afford an 
adversary many opportunities of exposing his insufficiency. He has 
quoted Philo, indeed, but he evidently knows little of Philo’s works— 
little of the school to which Philo belong d and still less of the 
early Christian Fathers, whose minds were tinctured with the same 
philosophy. 

His interpretations of passages of Scripture would have yielded 
various and easy triumphs to the most ordinarily qualified critic ; 
nor aré his gve»n ral the ological acquireme nts such, as to pre vent a ve ry 
moderately appointed divine from hoping for some credit from the 
display of a more exact science. What his pre ten ions are to sound- 
ness of reasoning, may, I hope, be pretty plainly gathered from my 
labours. More than this I have not aspired to perform; but even this 


is, perhaps, quite sufficient to shew tha the consummation he so 
fervently desires, viz. ** the levell ig the doctrine of the Trinity in the 
dust” —-his willing, though happily incflectual arm, has not vet accom- 


plished. H. H. 


—> 
EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM BISHOP HEBER. 
( Continued from p- LD. 


In Ceylon, I found the Archidiaconal Committee of Colombo with 

an income which just enabled the m to answer the demands made on 
} 

ual 


their exertions, but altoge ther uneq to print new tracts or to main- 
tain acircle of schools. ‘The latter measure, indeed, which the libe- 
rality of the Parent Soci ty, as expresst d in Mr. Parker’s letter, 
encouraged them to undertake, I did not think, at the present time, 
exped ent, both because something of the sort will, I trust, be done 
there also by the new Committee of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, which I succeeded in establishing,—and because I had just 
laid before his Excellency the Governor a plan for restoring and con- 
necting more closely with the Church of England the system of paro- 
chial schools, and parochial religious instruction, which the Dutch 


government had established, and which, at a very moderate annual 
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expense, may be expected to diffuse, not merely a nominal, but a 
genuine Christianity through the greater part of that beautiful and 
extensive island. To my propositions I have as yet received no 
official answer, but have some reason to hope that they have been not 
unfavourably received. Should they be adopted, however, in their 
full extent, there will still be abundant and increasing scope for any 
increased exertions to which the liberality of the Parent Society may 
enable the Archidiaconal Committee in an increased distribution of 
y—in 
the distribution of prizes to the best boys,—(a measure, the advantages 


tracts and school-books, both in English, Tamul, and Cingales: 


of which will be perceptible to every one who has seen the nature of 
a Cingalese school, and the deep poverty and apathetic indifference of 
the humbler ranks of Cingal S¢ population and, above all, in that 
which is of all other measures the best calculated to give efficiency 
to the government schools, and secure their attachment to and con- 
nexion with the Church of England,—the establishment of one or more 
Central Schools, for the board and education of a certain number of 
native Christian youths, in order to qualify them to act as schoolmaste rs, 
and with a farther view, in case of promising talents, of sending re- 
cruits to Bishop's College. 

Besides these, there is another object of very great and immediat 
importance to the cause of Christianity in Ceylon, which properly falls 
within the province of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The native proponents, or catechists, (whom I am most anxious to 
raise in character and acquirements, and by degrees to admit them 
into holy orde rs, and make the m the ground-work of a regular paro- 
chial clergy,) though good men, and willing to do their best for the 
instruction and improvement of their flocks, are themselves, very many 
of them, extrem ly ill-informed, and destitute of the means of ac quiring 
information. Above all, they greatly need some plain sermons to read 
to the ir peopl P and | have alre ady, in CONSE quence, encourage d some 
of the colonial clergy to undertake translations into the Tfamul and 
Cingalese languages, of the Book of Homilies, which I purpose to fol- 
low up with similar translations of Berens’ Village Sermons, Bishop 
Wilson’s Sermons, and some other of the more popular works in the 
Society’s supplement iry catalogue. In printing these volumes, any 
assistance which the Society may find itself justified in affording, will 
be most usefully employed ; while the T'amul versions (more espe¢ ially 
will be not contine d to Ce ylon alone, but extend the ms¢ lve s and the 1! 
utility through the vast and populous regions of the neighbouring con- 
tinent in which Tamul is the prevailing language, Accordingly, 
though no immediate assistance sec med necessary to the Archi | iconal 
Committee of Colombo, beyond what trifling aid might flow from 
private donations, yet, with a view to these ulterior and by no means 
distant objects, | would beg leave most earnestly to recommend it to the 
Society's munificence, as pi rhaps affording a mor: promising field than 
any other in India for the dissemination and growth of Christianity. 

The Diocesan Committee in Calcutta has not fallen short of any 
other in India or Europe in its zealous and judicious services to th 
church, and the liberality of its supporters. Yet here also, in part from 


the causes to which I have already referred, and in part from son 
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unusual, though very necessary expenses which devolved on it, a failure 
of funds was more than apprehended, and a debt contracted,—to dis- 
charge a part of which I had recourse, at the Committee’s desire, to 
the fund which the liberality of the Parent Society had entrusted to 
me, to the amount of 1000 sicca rupees, and, afterwards, of 2000 
more. 

Of these burthens, the greater part had arisen from the expenses 
incident to exte nding and maintain ng in an efficient state, and under 
the supe rinte ndance of the missionaries of the Soci ty for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, the circles of schools at Hourah Cassipore and 
Russe pingle, in the ne ighbourhood of ¢ alcutta. These schools, the 
latter more particularly, which had been originally brought together 
e late secre tary, Mr. Hawt iyne, afford 


+} | | 


ie kind which India offers, and 


by the zealous exertions of t 
one of the most ple asing spe ctacles of 
have always done, and still do, an pie justice to the pat ence, activity, 
and sound discretion of the missionaries who have been employed in 
the Mm. ‘I hey are now about to be transft rred to the ne wly established 
Committee of the Society tor Propagating the Gospel, who have 
undertaken the charge In connexion with and in aid of Bishop's 
College. The Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 


Knowleda will thus be relieved from the most troublesome ind ex- 
} 


pensive of then duties: but it 1s necess ry to observe, that a debt of 

000 sicca rupees still remains, incurred by the pu chas and 
re p ur of the pre mise at Russe pi rhe P wl ich cannot he im pe sed on the 
new Committe without Sil kin 7 if, ind wl ch the old Committee to 
say nothing of the injustice of such a proceeding) is equally unable to 
support any longer. Under such circumstances, I trust that I am not 


presun ing too far on the encouragement and hope of future support 
afforded by Mr. Parker's letter. just receive d, when I earnestly recom- 
mend the wants of both institutions to the’ munificent patronag of the 
Parent Society, and solicit them to he lp them with the means of a tting 
rid of a load which so greatly impedes our usefulness. 

Of the scholarships which the Society has founded at Bishop’s 
College, I have filled up the first with W. Addison Godfrey, son of a 
respe ctabl pe rson in Nladras: the second with ( . Garstin, son of the 

\ 


I 

Ri Mr. Garstin, Colonial Ch ain in Ce ylon and the th rd with 
( h url Drib rg, son ol ( apt un Dribe rg, of LH. M. Ch C ile se regiment. 
All thre S¢ vouths were recomime nded by thy are ] deacon or acting arch- 


de icon of their respective vovernments, and il] scem at pre sent to 


afford a favourable promise of becoming valuable missionaries here- 
alter. Ihe Tamul tear he r, whom I | ive alre ady mentioned as @X- 
ed, was recommended to me by Mr. Mooyant, a gentleman of 
much respectability in Coloinbo ; and the favourable opinion which he 
1 


ex pre ssed was confirmed by t! testimony of othe persons, and by 


; } 1 
several of the young man's own letters, which were shewn me, and 


which evince much good sense, modesty, and Christian feeling, and a 





very remarkable familia ty with the Enelish language. He had been 
employed, for some short time, in an othce, under H. M. government, 
at Batticaloa, of which Canton, his father, is Modeliar, or Native Ma- 
gistrate. Another youth of much promise, and of the Cingalese race,— 
as the one whom I have named is of Tamul,—is coming out, I trust, at 
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the same time, as exhibitioner, supported by the contributions of the 
principal Europeans in the island: and these are only two out of many 
of the best families and most promising talents which that island can 
shew, who, if our means or the accommodations of the College had 


been competent to receive them, would have gladly come (some of 


them at their parents’ own expense) to pursue their studies at Bishop's 
College. 


I have subjoined ar 


account of the sums which I have drawn for and 


expe nded as almoner of the Soci ly, and from the fund entrusted to me 
by its bounty. On some of the items I must beg leave to ofter a few 
} observations. 

] he first was a donation to the me tropolitan and clergy ot the Sy ro- 
Malayalim churches in Southern India, for the general relief of their 
wants, and particularly to be applied, at the metropolitan’s discretion, 
to the support of poor students in theology in the College of Cotym. 
It was forwarded to and duly received by it objects, through the Rev. 
Messrs. Fern and Bailey, Missionaries in the employ of the Church 
Mission Society, and exercising their functions in Travancore. As I 
had consulted the Committee of the society, before my departure 
from England, on the propriety of extending a part of then bounty to 
this most interesting and vene rable, th ugh poor depressed ¢ hureh, | 


need say no more than that I have abundant reason to know that its 


me mb rs, bo } clergy a id laity, | 0k up to the Chure h ol Engl and as 
their surest patron and friend on earth, and that the manner in which 
they continue to sp ak of Iny CXCE llent pre dece ssor is the most agree- 
able to those who value his worth, and the most hopeful to all who 
anticipate their gradual reform from this increased approximation to 
Christians of a sounder doctrine, and a ritual less alloyed by superstition. 

Of the two Bishops, to each of whom I presented a viaticum of 30/. 
the first is a person of much importance to the cause of Christianity in 
India, being the me tropolit in sent after a lapse of many years, but ac- 


€ yrding to ancient custom, by the Svrian Patriarch of Antio« h, to take 


gave me a favourable in pression of his good sense, candour, and mo- 
desty, and in his attendance on Divine Service and the Communion 
according to our forms,—an auspicious presage of his friendly dispo- 
sitions towards our Church. I left him at Bombay, awaiting the oppor- 
tunity of a passage to Cochin or All pie, to facilitate which, the dona- 
tion which I have mentioned was much needed and very thankfully 
received. I am now about to send him a letter which my learned 
friends, Principal Mill and Mr. Robinson, are engaged in translating 
into Syriac, and I h ype, by God’s blessing, to see something more 
both of him and his flock in my proposed visitation of the South of the 
Peninsula. 

Bishop Jose ph is an Armenian, and one of the suffragans of the Me- 
tropolitan Church of Anapaty. He also fell in my way at Bombay, 
and, as being hims« If in distress, and engaged Ina long journey to 
solicit alms from a small and by no means wealthy body of Christians, 
in behalf of a yet poorer though very numerous Christian community, 








charge of the Malayal Church. He arrived in Bombay while I wa 
there, in his wav to the coast of Malabar, and fully satisfied me of 
the ch rractel with whicl he was investe l, at the Same time that he 





— 
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I trust that I was not wrong in esteeming him also a proper object of 
the Society's bounty. 

The Reverend Mr. Christian was for considerable time most faith- 
fully and actively occupied in superintending a circle of the Society’s 
Schools, at Cossipoor near Calcutta, and I have since removed him to 
a still more arduous and important field of duty,—in preaching the 
Gospel to the mountaineers of Raja-Mahel. ‘The grant of 25/. (S. R. 
250), was to enable him to perform a Missionary journey among those 
interesting tribes. 

The last item of 100/. is in aid of a Chapel designed to be erected 
in one of the most populous parts of Calcutta, to be served by the 
different Missionaries of the Church of England who may be within 
reach, where service is to be performed in the Bengalee and Hindoo- 
stanee languages, but according to the Liturgy of our Church, and with 
all the usual and decent ornaments and adjuncts which our Chureh 
enjoins. From this measure, which is as yet untried in Calcutta, though 
it has sueceeded admirably at Benares, Chuna, Meerut, and Agra, I 
anticipate a very powerful and advantageous effect on the native mind, 
extremely alive to what is graceful and decorous in external worship, 


and easily impressed by such language and sentiments as distinguish 
our noble Liturgy. Nor are they the Heathen, or the Mussulmans only, 
who may profit by the institution. Of the nominal Christians among 
the lower orders in Calcutta, a great proportion know little of any lan- 
guage but Bengalee and Hindoostanee ; and many of these, who are 
avowed followers of the Church of Rome,—though, in fact, they are so 
grossly ignorant and degenerate that they hardly know the name of 
Christ,—might be drawn, it 1s hoped, by degrees, to attend a form 
of prayer which, while its exterior arrayments would not disgust them 
by a too great departure from those to, which they are accustomed, 
would convey its instructions to them in a tongue which they under- 
stand, and unite their hearts as well as their lips and knees in the 
praise of Him whom they now most ignorantly worship. With the 
vrant which I have ventured to bestow on them, I have good hope a 
sufficient fund is already raised for the completion of the Chapel. 

I have only to add that, should the Society disapprove of any of 
these applications of their bounty, I shall most cheerfully replace the 
sum objected to; that I shall again have the honour of addressing a 
letter to them when I have visited their missions in the presidency of 
Madras ; and that my earnest prayers are offered up for their c mtinued 
prosperity and usefulvess, and that the pleasure of the Most High may 
long be seen to prosper mn their hands. 


‘ 
ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF ICON BASILIKE. 

Mr. Evrror,—Tne question “ Who wrote Exwy Bagween ?” con- 
tinues in the present day to excite a great, though, considering the 
nature of the work itself, and the characters which are concerned in 
its right adjudication, I can scarcely call it an extraordinary interest. 

I must do full credit to the ingenuity of your Review of Dr. Words- 
worth’s and Mr. ‘Todd's publications ; but at the same time your 
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arguments do not appear satisfactorily to meet what has been advanced 
on the opposite side. This observation is particularly applicable to 
that division of the evidence which arises out of the conduct of 
Clarendon; but I find it would be impossible for me to allege what 
might be advanced in opposition to the Reviewer, without greatly 
exceeding the limits which you can afford for the farther discussion of 
this question. I shall therefore confine my observations to three 
points. 

First, the evidence produced to shew that Charles the First was in 
posse ssion of the /cén at Carisbrook, betore the period at which, ac- 
cording to the statement of the Gaudens, their copy could have been 
conveyed to him, you take upon the representation of Dr. W ordsworth; 
and it must be admitted, that if that representation were capable of 
being supported, the King’s cause would be greatly advanced— perhaps 
would triumph. It is true, as you observe, that Mr. ‘Todd’s publication 
offers no contradiction to the evidence thus supplied, viz. the evidence 
of Hammond, Levet, Mildmay, and others; but this will not justify 
the conclusion that the evidence in question is therefore unassailable. 
In a publication which you appear not to have seen*, it is shewn, that, 
by a vote of both Houses, permission was given to the King’s friends, 
so early as August the 21st, to communicate with their Master, who 
was not removed from Carisbrook before the 8th of the following 
month at the soonestt. Is not, therefore, the whole effect of the 
evidence in question annulled, seeing that what Dr. Wordsworth builds 
upon is this—that the King had the book in his possession at a period 
when it could not have been conveyed to him by Dr. Duppa and the 
Marquis of Hertford ? 

Secondly, the conclusion in Gauden’s favour, to be drawn from the 
parallelisms between his acknowledged publications and the Icdn 
Basilike, appears to be too firmly compacted to be overthrown by your 
observations upon this singular concurrence. ‘The Reviewer does not 
seem to do perfect justice to the industry and ingenuity with which 
Mr. Todd has confronted these hitherto unnoticed specimens of re- 
semblance, nor to the forcible argument hence arising against Dr. 
Wordsworth. 

The writer of the “ Letter to a Friend” has also produced instances 
of parallelism more than accidental, though I do not perceive that he 
has in any instance fixed on the same with Mr. Todd. ‘This circum- 
stance surely evinces how abundant such resemblances to the /con must 
be in the works of Gauden. But the Reviewer would obviate the effect 
of this by two considerations, viz. “ that several of the parallelisms 
adduced are from publications of Gauden, issued either shortly after 
his copying out the Icon, on the one hand, or about the time he was pre- 
paring to bring forward his claim, on the other.” 





*« A Letter to a Friend touching the Question ‘ Who was the Author of 
Ercxov Baowtkn?’ by W.G. Broughton, M. A. Curate of Hartley W espall, 
Hants.” (See p. 32.) 

+ Among his Majesty’s ‘“* Messages for Peace,” there is one “ concerning the 
time of the Treaty, and for two Doctors of the Civil Law to attend his Majesty,” 
dated Carisbrook, September 7, 1648. Reliquia Sacr. Carolin. p.142. ; 
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But, let me inquire, is this a correct statement? This would confine 
the parallelisms to works issued by him in 1648-9 or 1659-60. But 
of the several writings of Gauden, from which he gives extracts, Mr. 
‘Todd gives the dates, ( Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, p. 57), 
and these dates extend from 1640 to 1662. The publication in which 
perhaps the greatest resemblance to the Jcon, both in subject and ex- 
pression, is observable, is the Hieraspistes, published in 1653. This 
certainly was not shortly after his copying out the Jeon; nor can I 
believe that any man of Gauden’s sense, or indeed of common sense, 
would at that time (1653) be laying a plot to obtain the credit of having 
written the /cén Basiliké, when a successful piracy of the King’s book 
could only bring him into the hazard of sharing the King’s fate. 

But let us view these parallelisms in another light. ‘They are found 
in Gauden’s earliest publications—his Sermons of 1641 and 1642— 
and therefore the theory of your Reviewer obliges him to surmise that 
the King read this discourse not long before he came to write the 
* Meditations upon Death,” in the Icon, and adopted either by design 
or accident the strong imagery which Gauden had introduced into a 
Sermon published seven years before. ‘The imagery is indeed re- 
markable ; but the supposition, that the King near the close of his life 
should employ himself in reading and imitating that production of 
Gauden, which had procured for him from the Parliament the “* donum 
honorarium” of a silver tankard, appears to be still more remarkable 
in every point of view. ‘That Charles might have his attention at- 
tracted by the Sermon, on its first appearance, is highly probable ; but 
that, after an interval of seven years, he should bear in mind the 
actual expressions with such accuracy as to quote them word for word, 
or that he should at that late period refresh his memory by referring 
to a discourse sanctioned by such auspices, are both of them very bold 
and extravagant hypotheses. But let this pass. 

We are next required to suppose that, as the King, on one or two 
occasions, borrowed from Gauden, the latter repaid the obligation by 
copying largely from the Zcon, in all which he wrote subsequently to 
its appearance. This in the abstract might be regarded as not im- 
possible (though with what motive Gauden should persist in it during 
so many years, is not very apparent); but I must submit it for con- 
sideration, whether he could copy from the King such peculiar forms 
of expression as the King does not appear ever to have used. Not to 
be tedious, I will confine myself to two instances. Mr. Todd adverts 
to a very peculiar use of the word “ also,” in the writings of Gauden, 

Letter to the Abp. p.158); and the author of the “ Letter toa ’riend” 
(p. 58), points out a remarkable predilection for the phrase ** not that,” 
or ‘not but that.” All these idioms are equally prevalent in the /cén ; 
but I have examined with some care the King’s undoubted compositions 
in the Reliquie Carolina, without meeting any trace of a similar 
particularity. If, therefore, resemblance of style is to have any weight 
in deciding the controversy, the 7con must be adjudged to Gauden, and 
not to Charles. 

My third observation will relate to an apprehension entertained by 
the Reviewer, that if Gauden’s claim be admitted, we cannot “ stop 
short of the conclusion that King Charles was not an honest man.” 
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lruth must not yield even to this consideration; but, to confess my 
own sentiments, | should be not more scandalized than surprised if the 
pursuit of truth ever reduced me to so hateful a conclusion as this. 
On the contrary, after a careful and repeated perusal of the entire 
evidence, I adhere to the conclusion of Mr. Broughton, that * 7'he 
Martyr is here without reproach. It too plainly appears, that a desire 
for the Monarch’s preservation betrayed his friends into a departure 
from the strict line of honesty; but no fear of consequences, however 
fatal, could influence him who was to be the chief sufferer. There is 
not the slightest reason to believe that he ever contemplated, much 
less that he ever sanctioned, the publication of his fictitious medita- 
tions. ‘lhe sentiments and devotions he acknowledged and adopted ; 
nor in this assumption did he demean himself unworthily. ‘The 
character pourtrayed in the /cén Basilike is invested with the truest 
heroism——that of patience under unmerited persecution; and in its 
chief lineaments exhibits a model of Christian perfection. Whatever 
of a solemn and almost sacred character has been attached to this book, 
by all who could sympathize with virtue and greatness in affliction, it 
may still in a great measure retain. ‘Those sentiments of piety, re- 
signation, and forgiveness—those moving acknowledgments of great 
unworthiness—those humble yet animated supplications for forgive- 
ness—were actually placed before the eyes, adopted by the heart, and 
uttered by the lips of Charles the First. Whatever delusion, on the 
other hand, may be implicated with the contrivance and publication of 
the work, the King is plainly acquitted from all participation and 
connivance.” Letter, p. 91. 

For a proof that the King must have lent at least some aid to the 
deception, the Reviewer refers to page 341 of Dr. Wordsworth’s work, 
where the appearance of “a court secret” in the Jcén, is urged to 
shew that Gauden could not have written it. In reply, I utter but one 
word —Duppa: what more probable than that Charles should unbosom 
himself to his chosen friend, the tutor of his son, or that Duppa should 
supply the key to Gauden, in his zeal to exhibit in its true light the 
apparently most questionable of his Master's actions ? 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
SyYNERGUS. 


+ 


ON THE TENTH CHAPTER OF ISATAH. 


Mr. Eprror,—In my last I gave you some reasons why the prophecy 
in the 10th chapter of Isaiah could not be fulfilled by the destruction 
of Sennacherib ; I have now further to say, that Ezekiel, after Senna- 
cherib’s death, (chi. xxxi.) prophesied of the Assyrian in these words,* 
‘* Foreigners shall cut him off,” whereas Sennacherib had been cut off 
by his own sons already. Ezekiel represents the Assyrian as a stately 

* Our Bible has it “ have cut himoff;” St. Jerome writes shall. Poole’s note 
says, it should be /ave, and not shall, since shall could not stand with his inter 
pretation ; yet still he was cut off by his own sons, and not by foreigners, which 
1s what I meant to prove 
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cedar in Lebanon, with a lofty top and spreading branches, but Sen- 
nacherib does not answer this dé scription by any means, nor could there 
be any reason why Lebanon should mourn for him, for he had taken no 
root thereon. The Jews were not restored upon his fall as they are to be 
on the fall of the Assyrian, (ch. x. 17.) which last circumstance, among 
many others, seems a pretty strong reason why the Assyrian must be 
in existence in the latter day Ss, or days of the Messiah, even till God 
shall have accomplished to scatter the power of his holy people. Again,* 
Thus saith the Lord God of Hosts, (evid ntly at his second coming), 
““O my people that dwellest in Sion, be not afraid of the Assyrian, he 
shall smite thee with his rod yet a very little while, and mine anger 
shall cease in their destruction.” Again, Isaiah xxx. 51. “ Through 
the voice of the Lord shall the Assyrian be beaten down which smote 
thee with the rod,”—in all which passages the Assyrian appears to be 
a living personage. In my former letter I observed, that God's 
whole work upon Mount Sion and Jerusalem could not be completed 
till he should have accomplished to scatter the power of his holy people ; 
and, therefore, the punishment of the Assyrian could not take place till 
then, but then will he be cut off when at the height of his boasted 
power, and trampled under foot upon God’s holy mountain, ch. xiv. 
24, 25. It appears therefore pretty clear, that my reader must look 
for the Assyrian among the living potentates of the world, and not 
among the tombs of the dead. Let him look to the description given 
of him in Isaiah, ch. x.t—his enmity to images and idols,— the triumphant 
looks of his haughty eyes and proud heart,—his high sounding titles, 
boasting that he is God and the disposer of all earthly k kingdoms,—his 
unmerciful cruelty to other nations, and rapaciousness in the extreme 
towards his own subjects; encouraging his bashaws to make a general 
gathering of the riches of the earth day by day, as a woman gathereth 
her new laid eggs, and when they have filled their baskets they are 
swept off with nests and eggs together, submitting to the bowstring 
without a peck of the beak, or chirrup of complaint. This description 
will point out to him, no doubt, the great Mahometan power}. The 
king of the north of Dania, who hath planted the tabernacles of his 
palace between the seas in the glorious holy mountain, where, like the 
stately cedar, he has taken firm rooting, extended far and wide his 
branches and overtopt all the trees of the forest, but ‘‘ Lebanon shall 
fall by a mighty hand!” MILLENARIUS. 


* Is not this gracious and consolatory admonition addressed to a part of his 


Christian flock of the Eastern church! The Jews were not yet returne 6. 6. St. 

t It is remarkable that he is to be delivered over to the mighty one, and to be 
driven out, not for idolatry like other kings, but for his wickedness.— Ezekiel 
zeus. 11. ; 

t After the fall of the second star or Eastern church into idolatry, the four 

gels bound in the river Euphrates had a charge from God to invade the Roman 
empire and to slay a third part of men, yet they did not repent ot their deeds 
that they should not worship stocks and stones, &e.— Rev. ix. See also Isaiah 
ch. viii. 8.—“ His wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel!’ 
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ARCHDEACON BOUYER. 


In a former number, we gave a sketch of the character of Archdeacon 
Bouyer: we now gladly present our readers with a pregis of his life, 
sent us by a friend. If every circumstance connected with the lives 
of our naval and military heroes is carefully recorded, surely we should 
not neglect those who have fought in a better and nobler cause. 


Short notice of the Venerable Re ynold Gideon Bouyer, LL.B. Arch- 
deacon of Northumberland, Prebendary of Durham and of Salisbury, 
and Offic ial of the Dean and ( ‘hapte r of Durham. 
The family of the above were driven from the principality of Orange, 

when the French expelled the Protestants from that province, and, 

abandoning considerable property, took refuge in Holland. His father 
was educated for the church, in Holland, and came from thence to 

England, being appointed to the French Protestant church in Spital- 

fields, London. He married an English lady, and died when his son, 

R. G. Bouyer, was six years of age, leaving this his only son and two 

daughters. 

R. G. Bouyer was born in London, on the 6th January, 1742. On 
the death of his father, he was taken by an aunt, the sister of his father, 
to the Hague, under whose care he was educated, and remained till he 
was sent to the University of Leyden, in the year .... He was 
afterwards, for a short time, at Lausanne, being invited to Switzerland 
by another sister of his father who had settled in that country. 

At the age of 18 or 19, he returned to England, and entered at 
Trinity College Cambridge, from whence, on the invitation of Doctor 
Carroll, then Master of Jesus College (who had had some acquaint- 
ance with his father), he removed to the latter College. Upon the 
application, however, of the Duke of Ancaster to undertake the private 
tuition of his son, the Marquis of Lindsey, he, with great reluctance, 
acceded to the advantageous proposals made by his Grace, gave up 
his prospects at the University, which were very flattering, and without 
waiting till he could take his degree of Bachelor of Arts, quitted Cam- 
bridge, and accompanied his noble pupil to Eton. This engagement 
with the Marquis terminated when that young nobleman set out on his 
continental tour,—Mr. Bouyer having stipulated that he should not 
attend him on his travels. 

He took his degree of LL.B. in the year 1769. He was ordained 
Deacon, in 1764, by the Bishop of Norwich, and was licensed to the 
curacy of Burwell, near Cambridge, in October of the same year. He 
was ordained Priest, in .... His first preferment was the perpetual 
curacy of Edenham, in Lincolnshire, (in which parish Grimsthorpe 
Castle, the seat of the Ancaster family, is situated) being then Chaplain 
to his noble Patron. 

In March, 1771, he was inducted to the rectories of Willoughby and 
Theddlethorpe, in Lincolnshire, on the presentation of the Duke of 
Ancaster, for the holding of which together, a dispensation was ob- 
tained. 

In 1772, he married Miss Ponton, of Little Ponton, Lincolnshire. 
About the year 1783, and for successive years, he was actively e1 
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gaged in the establishment of a society and schools of industry. 
(See Pamphlet.) ; 

In 1785, he was presented, by the late Bishop of Durham, to a stall 
at Salisbury, at the request of the late Queen Charlotte, to whom, a 
short time before, he had had the honour of presenting his pamphlet 
on the Society of Industry. 

In April, 1792, he was advanced to a stall at Durham, and at the 
same time was elected one of the trustees of the late Lord Crewe, 
both vacant by the death of Dr. Sharp. 

In November, 1803, he was appointed to the officialty of the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham. 

In 1810, he was presented to the vicarage of Egglingham, Northum- 
berland, by the Bishop of Durham, and resigned his livings in Lincoln- 
shire. 

He was installed Archdeacon of Northumberland, in May, 1812. 

In 1814, he was presented, by the Dean and Chapter of Durham, 
to the vicarage of Northallerton, and resigned Egglingham. 

About the year 1815, he established a District Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, consisting of the deaneries 
of Alnwick and Bamburgh, and soon aite rwards div ided the whole of 
the Archdeaconry and North Durham into six such committees. 

In January, 1823, he formed a plan for providing every parish 
within the Archdeaconry and North Durham with parochial lending 
libraries (see book); and being disappointed at finding the District 
Committees averse from undertaking it, he resolved to do it without 
their assistance, and at his own expense, and accordingly made arrange- 
ments for its completion in six years: but in the beginning of the year 
1825, he altered his plan, resolving to execute it in the course of that 
year, which he accomplished at a very considerable expense. 


fe 


ENCHIRIDION THO. COMBER, D.D. E MSS. T.C. DUNELM 
EXCERPT/E. 


Pix cogitationes mane mentem occupent et foveantur. 

Occasiones diei instanter serio perpendende. 

Ferventi oratione anima ornanda et armanda. 

Illecebrae peccandi et opportunitates studiose vitande. 

In solitudine cogitationes, in societate sermones, ad res divinas, 
et utilitatem sui ipsius et aliorum dirigantur. 

Nulla oceasio benefaciendi omittenda. 

Meditando de morte tud disce contemnere mundana omnia. 

Ante somnum revolve omnia dicta et facta preeterite diei. 

Hoc solemniter faciendum semel in septimo die in scriptis. 

Diem dominicum in animam tuam totum impende. 

Sacra coena sepius et devoté sumenda. 

Ardenti prece quzlibet dies claudenda. 











ON INFANT AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
EXTRACT FROM A SERMON. 

My principal object in the foregoing observations has been, not so 
much to enforce the duty of contributing to the instruction of the poor 
in the truths of religion —(on that point I am satisfied that no exhor- 
tation can be wanting), as to impress upon your minds the necessity of 
commencing the work of instruction, at as early a period as possible. 
In furtherance of this object, I shall now proceed to say a few words 
respecting Infant Schools institutions calculated, in my opinion, to 
produce the most beneficial effects, particularly among the poorer 
inhabitants of large and populous cities. Objections have, I am 
aware, been made to these institutions, founded principally upon the 
notion that their tendency is, by removing the child at a very early 
age from the immediate supe rintendence of his parents, to loosen those 
bands of natural affection by which the author of nature manife stly 
designed them to be united ; as well as to weaken in the minds of the 
parents, the sense of the obligation under which they are place d, to pro- 
vide by their own personal care and exertions for the welfare of their 
offspring. I mean not to aflirm that this reasoning is entire ly destitute 
of weight. If, indeed, all parents possessed both inclination and 
ability to instruct their children at home, I should be ready to admit 
that the establishment of Infant Schools became a matter of much less 
importance. But, when we turn from speculation to practice — from 
abstract reasoning to the actual condition of society how seldom 
among the poorer classes of the community do we find this inclination 
and ability united ! Consider the case, to which allusion has been already 
made,—the case of parents placed under the imperious necessity of 
providing the means of daily subsistence for themselves and _ their 
families compelled to be absent from their homes, and to commit 
their children to the care of their neighbours. In this case, the 
separation between parent and child, which is supposed to constitute 


an objection to the establishment of Infant Schools, has already com- 


menced. Consider the more melancholy, but, I fear, not uncommon 
case, in wl ich the early sé paration of the child from those who gave 
him birth, appears to afford the only chance of rescuing him from utter 
destruction I mean the case of vicious and abandoned parents, from 
whom their offspring can learn no other lessons than those of depravity. 
In these and all other instances, in which, through the ignorance, the 
neglect, or the poverty of parents, children are thrown as it were 
upon the world, the advantages to be derived from Infant Schools are 
so apparent, that they do not admit of being questioned. Nor is the 
utility of these institutions less apparent, when they are regarded in 
another point of view, as seminaries for the National Schools, of which 
I have this day undertaken to plead the cause. Not that I wish to 
attach any undue importance to the actual knowledge which can be 
communicated to the child at so early a period of his existence,—the 
object at which we principally aim is to give him useful habits. But 
when he has once been placed in an Infant School, and thus entered 
upon that course of Christian instruction, in which it is the design of 
the Church of England that all her members should be trained, the 
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probability is, that his parents, sensible of the advantages which he 
has already derived, will become doubly solicitous for his subsequent 
admission into the National School; and when he is admitted, the 
habits of attention, regularity, and subordination, which he has pre- 
viously acquired, will greatly facilitate his further progress, and render 
the work of education less irksome to himself and less laborious to his 
teachers. But the Infant School is not the only establishment in this 
parish, of which we may confidently affirm that its operation will be 
most beneficial to the community; the same remark may be applied 
with equal justice to another institution, the Sunday School, designed 
for the reception of those who have quitted the National School. 
Difficult as the artisan too frequently finds it to provide for the main- 
tenance of his family, we cannot be surprised that he is anxious to 
relieve himself from a portion at least of the burthen, by seizing the 
earliest opportunity of turning the labour of his children to account. 
But the necessary consequence is, that they are withdrawn from the 
National School, and exposed to the numerous temptations, which 
great cities unhappily present, at an age when they are peculiarly 
liable to be led astray by the influence of evil example. Lest, there- 
fore, their intercourse with the world should by degrees obliterate the 
recollection of the salutary lessons which they received in the National 
Schools, it is most important that they should be furnished from time 
to time, with the opportunity of renewing the impression. With this 
opportunity, they are furnished in the excellent Institution to which 
I am now alluding. I feel, indeed, that I am guilty of no exaggeration 
when | affirm, that in the three Institutions in this parish, the Infant, 
the National, and Sunday Schools, every provision is made which 
human care and prudence can make, that the children of the poor 
shall not only be trained, but shall be kept in the way in which 
they ought to go—shall become useful members of society, and secure 
their own eternal happiness. 


—_<4>— 
OXFORD DINNER GRACES. 


Mr. Eprtor,—lI inclose to you two Graces, which have been in daily 
use in one of the Colleges of Oxford, from the foundation, I should 
imagine, of the Society. They are short and eloquent prayers, as pious, 
but somewhat more figurative than the Collects of our Church. The very 
rythm of these graces recalls to my memory many incidents, both of 
youth and more mature age, and many friendships which have been 
severed by the common incidents of life. But another reflection also 
steals into my mind while I read them, namely, that I have never been 
so impressed at former times as I am at present with their beauty and 
piety. I regret this, and I cannot help thinking that similar regret 
may be felt by my contemporaries, if any chance should present this 
letter to their observation. Indeed, our ancestors have not failed to 
provide many excellent things, both for the soul and body, in places 
of public education: it wouid be a grievous error, if we were to lose 
the benefit of the former, while we estimate the latter at their just 
value. I do not say this for the purpose of animadverting upon the 
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conduct of those who are now in the course of an academical educa- 
tion — far from it: my wish is to urge them not to throw away any 
advantage, with which their happy situation furnishes them, nor to 
consider as mere forms, what may afterwards be found to possess the 
nature of realities. Whatever shape prayer may assume, whether it 
be an ejaculation, a word of thanksgiving, a benediction—whether it 
be uttered in pubiic or in private—it is still the intercourse of a very 
imperfect being, with an Omnipotent Creator, and should never pass 
the lips without a reverential feeling. If there be any weight in this 
observation, it will apply alike to all periods of life; and they who are 
willing to give good advice to the young will surely not think that it 
is too late to profit by it themselves. 1 0 


Ante Prandium. 


Nos miseri et egentes homines pro hoc cibo quem ad alimonim 
corporis nostri sanctificatum es largitus ut eo recté utamur, tibi, 
simul 


Deus Omnipotens, Pater Coelestis, reverenter gratias agimus : 
obsecrantes ut cibum angelorum, panem verum ccelestem, Dei verbum 
zeternum Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum nobis impertiaris, ut eo 
mens nostra pascatur et per carnem et sanguinem ejus alamur, fo- 
veamur et corroboremur. 

Post Prandium. 

Infunde, quesumus, Domine Deus, gratiam tuam in mentes nostras, 
ut hisce donis tuis, datis a Ricardo Fox fundatore nostro, caterisque 
benefactoribus, recté in tuam gloriam utentes una cum fidelibus de- 
functis in vitam coelestem resurgamus per Jesum Christum Dominum 
nostrum. 

Deus pro infinita sua clementia Ecclesize suze concordiam et unitatem 
concedat, Regem nostrum conservet, pacem regno universo populo- 
que Christiano largiatur per Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 








Tue Address which was read by the 
Secretary at the General Meeting of 
the Society, ,held at the Freemason’s 
Tavern, on the 19th of May last, has 
been printed. We shall now present 
our readers with some extracts from it. 

It thus sets forth the origin and first 
labours of the Society :— 

In the very beginning of the last 
century, long before Great Britain 
had acquired her vast empire of un- 
believers in the East, and with it so 
heavy a burden of responsibility, this 
Society stood up to undertake, where 
a field was open to it abroad, the same 
good work of Evangelism, which its 
scarcely elder sister, the Society for 

VOL. VIII. NO. VII. 


Promoting Christian Knowledge, had 
already begun at home. Such a field 
it found in the widely-spread and po- 
pulous colonies of British North 
America. The general state of these 
colonies, in a religious and moral 
point of view, was at that time de- 
plorable in the extreme. Whole set- 
tlements were living without public 
worship, without the administration of 
the Sacraments, without spiritual in- 
struction of any kind; in short, both 
speculatively and practically, almost 
* without God in the world.” Others 
again, though retaining “ a form of 
godliness,” were abandoned to all 
those manifold corruptions of Chris- 
vs | 








4 26 So 
tianity, which are the natural conse- 
quences of the want of a regular and 
duly qualified ministry. Could there 
be more pitiable claimants upon ge- 
Could 
there be fitter objects of wise Chris- 
zeal? Itis true they were still 
Christians in name, though in many of 


nuine Christian benevolence ? 
tian 


them even this seemed to be passing 
away: itis true they were descended 
from Christian parents, and had come 
forth from a land, which, above all 
oth rs, € njoyed the light of the Gospel 
in splendour and purity, but this only 
deepened the gloom, and aggravated 
the their condition. 
The Apostle, indeed, had in view a 
still darker and more desperate case, 
(that of an altogether wilful and pre- 
sumptuous rejection of grace and truth 
once embraced,) when he spoke of 
those for whom “it had been better 
not to have known the way of righteous- 
ness, than, after they had known it, to 
turn away from the holy command- 
ment unto them:” but yet 
the awful saying was applicable, ina 
degree, and by analogy, even here. To 
bring back these unhappy wanderers 
to the fold from which they had stray- 
ed was the primary and principal ob- 
ject which the Society proposed to 
conversion of the Negre es 


wretchedness of 


delivered 


itself: the 
who were intermixed with them, and 
of the Indians with whom they had 
occasional intercourse, con pleted its 
Nor was this 


such as true 


designs. 
other than 
wisdom and charity would point out. 
It is meet, we know, that from ‘“ the 
childre n’s bre id,” the children’s wants 
should be first supplied : it has 
been justly concluded, that “the pre- 
vention of a Christian's apostasy to 
heathenism, is of as much consequence 
in itself as the conversion of a heathen 
to Christianity. The recovery of an 
apostate is as great an acquisition as 
the gaining of an original heathen.” 
For the attainment of these ends the 
Society was engaged, during a long 
series of years, throughottt both the 
continent and islands of North Ame- 
rica, in sending forth ministers, cate- 
chists, and schoolmasters ; in promot- 
ing the building places of worship ; in 
distributing largely the Holy Scriptures, 
the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
and religious books suited to the differ- 


benevolent 


course any 


and 
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ent characters and wants of the popu- 
lation. Nor would it be difficult to 
draw an affecting, yet a faithful pic- 
ture of the toils and dangers, the pri- 
vations and sufferings, to which its 
Missionaries were exposed, in prose- 
cuting the Apostolical work to which 
they had devoted themselves. They 
were, indeed, like their great Proto- 
type, ‘in journeyings often, in perils 
in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, 
in weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” 
But the Lord of the harvest was 
pleased to bless their labours with an 
abundant and a continuing return. 

That memorable event in the history 
of the last century, which cut off from 
Great Britain so large a part of her 
North American dependencies, cut off 
at the same time from this Society a 
very considerable portion of the ob- 
jects of its spiritual care. But it did 
not retire from the field where it had 
wrought so long, and so beneficially, 
without leaving a glorious legacy be- 
hind ; the legacy of a pure Episcopal 
Church—a church whieh, though de- 
riving nothing from the state but its 
share in the common toleration, holds 
at this day a high, a pre-eminent 
place above the various forms of Chris- 
tian worship by which ft is surrounded 
—a church, which, though separated 
from its parent the Church of England 
by local and political barriers, and by 
some points of discipline, is still one 
with it in doctrine and in spirit, and 
regards it with gratitude 
tion 

The Address then states, that the 
Society has directed its efforts, happily 
with redoubled zeal and 
activity, to those provinces of North 
America which were yet within the 
range of British benevolence. It ob- 
serves, that of the increased exertions 
of the Society a better idea cannot be 
formed, than by comparing the re- 
cords of its proceedings at a distance 
of ten years, with those of the present 
time. At the former date, its report 
exhibited a list of only forty ministers, 
and forty-one schoolmasters, dispersed 
over the whole surface of British North 
America; while the table for the last 
year contains not less than one hun- 
dred and three missionaries, and on¢ 


often, in 


and venera- 


successful, 
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hundred and thirteen schoolmasters. 


Large, however, as this number is, it 
must not be concealed, that it is by no 
means adequate to the spiritual wants 
of a rapidly increasing population. 
Great, indeed, would have been the 
satisfaction of the Society, had it been 
able to comply with those urgent ap- 
plications for ministers, which have 
been continually brought under its 
notice ; and to which it has been pain- 
fully compelled, by a deficiency of 
funds, to return unfavourable answers. 

There is good reason, however, to 
be lieve, that a fairer prospec t has be- 
gun to open upon us t 
England appear to be 
sense of the lamentable 
which their fellow-subjects, in the dis- 


The people « 
ltoa 


pris ations 


iwakene 


tant dependencies of the realm, sus- 
tain, while wanting the regular setting 
forth of God’s true and lively Word, 
ind the due administration of his holy 
sacraments. This appears from the 
increased contributions which have of 
late years been placed at the disposal 
of the Society, and from the greater 
degree of interest which is now evi- 
dently felt in its proces lings That 
this feeling would become still strong- 
er, and these contributions yet mors 
abundant, cannot be é 
the public fully aware of the extreme 
need of spiritual under 
which the North American emigrants 
labour ; of the anxiety with which that 
instruction is sought ‘by them; and of 
the thankfulness with which it is re- 
ceived. Christians by profession, as 


doubte d, were 


instruction 


these our poor brethren are, who have 
been compelled to seek the means of 
subsistence in a land, 
valuing, as they now for the 
part do, the truths and ordinances of 
religion, they want only the blessing 
of a regular ministry, to dispense to 
them the bread of life, and enable them 


and 
most 


aistant 


to train up succeeding generations In 
the faith and practice of the Gospel. 
Here we would ask, why does not the 
Address urge the friends of the Society, 
in all parts of the country to imitate 
the example of the Parent Society, 
and hold public meetings; the best 
means of awakening the people of 
England. 


The Address expresses a wish that 


the government at home (which alone 

has the ability to do the work effect 

ually) would take upon itself altogether, 
as it already has in part, the support of 
the Church in America; and. thus 
leave the Society at liberty to apply 
its undivided energies to the propaga- 


tion of the Gospel among the benight: d 
millions of the East, or wherever else 
Providence might open a door for it. 
But till this be done, the Society must 
go on, according *“ to its power, yea, 
and beyond its power,” in its unos- 
tentatious, but most useful course. 

The address here concludes its no- 
tice of the labours of the Society in the 
western world, and proceeds to detail 
its operations in that most interesting 
district—India. We shall not 
pursue the subject, but hope to return 
to it in our next. 


now 





DISTRICT 


We have received from various parts 
of the country Reports, detailing the 
progress of National Schools, viz. from 
the County of Essex Society ; the 
Archdeaconry of Coventry; _ the 
SUFFOLK Society ; the 
Leicester Society; the SaLtispury 
School; the County of Rurianp So- 
crety; the GraveseEnD Society ; the 
National Society of 
and the National Free-School, Gower’s 
Walk, Whitechapel: also a Report of 
the National School in Halifax, North- 
America. It would be uninteresting 
to our readers were we to specify the 


County of 


WANDSWORTH: 


NATIONAL 


SCHOOLS. 


particulars contained in these Reports ; 
but we rejoice to say, that the different 
schools are in gent rai described to be 
in a most efficient state; we rejoice, 
because we are quite sure there is ro 
other institution by which the welfare 
of the poorer classes is so effectively 
served, and the cause of our venerable 
church is so firmly established in the 
hearts of the people. 

There is suggestion we beg 
leave to offer for the consideration of 
those who conduct such institutions— 
that the children should pay a certain 
sum per week. This, besides the ma- 


one 








nifest advantage of making the poor 
contribute towards the 
of their children, induces the parents 
to seta higher value on the instruction 
provided for their children, and more 
careful that they should omit no op- 
portunity of receiving it. In one 
school inthe North of England the 
children pay two-pence per week ; this 
perhaps is more than could be afforded 
by the inhabitants of some districts. 

We will now give extracts from 
some of the Reports, which very per- 
spicuously set forth the advantages of 
National Schools. The method of ob- 
taining the Reports of Schools, men- 
tioned in the following extract, might 
be advantageously adopted in other 
districts. 

“ A new method of obtaiuing the 
Reports of Schools has this year been 
adopted. Instead of all the letters of 
enquiry being issued by the Division 
Secretaries, and returned to them, 
gentlemen in different parts of the 
county have been kind enough to un- 
dertake a share of this service, by col- 
lecting the answers in their respective 
Deaneries, and transmitting them to 
the Division Secretaries. It was 
thought that in tiis, as in all other 
cases, a division of labour would 
lighten the task, and that the account 
obtained would be more accurate, from 
the local knowledge and information 
of the gentlemen employed. The ex- 
periment has succeeded quite as well 
as could be expected upon a first 
trial:—the General Committee re- 
ceived the aggregate returns at their 
last Quarterly Meeting, and passed an 
unanimous vote of thanks to the Di- 
vision Secretaries, and the gentlemen 
who had so kindly assisted them, for 
their valuable services; which thanks 
they now beg leave publicly, and most 
cordially, to repeat. The returns being 
thus sent in by Deaneries, it has been 
determined to print them in the same 
form; by which means the number of 
parishes having Schools is easily com- 
pared with the whole number in the 
county ; and the Members of the So- 
ciety will be highly gratified at seeing, 
in the lists which occupy the follow- 
ing pages of this Report, the record of 
a fact, perhaps not paralleled in so 
extensive a district; that, of 382 pa- 
rishes, 283 have Schools, containing 


maintenance 
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the large amount of 21,352 children. 
By reference to the last Report, it will 
be found that the number of Schools 
was, then, only 262, and of children 
20,460. On the 13th Anniversary of 
this Institution, therefore, the General 
Committee have to present an increase 
in the number of Schools of no less 
than 21; and in the number of chil- 
dren under education of 902: it is 
possible that all these Schools may not 
have been established during the year 
past; but, if any of them existed be- 
fore, and the managers of them have 
been induced, by the new mode of 
collecting the returns, or by any other 
motive, now, for the first time, to re- 
port them, it is a proof, at least, of a 
greater attention to the subject, and 
of an incre asing desire to promote one 
of the great objects of the National 
Societv—the ascertainir g the number 
of children throughout the kingdom in 
a course of instruction, founded upon 
the principles of the Established 
Church: but, in fact, the Committee 
have every reason to suppose that the 
numbers just stated are, almost to the 
full extent, an accession of strength to 
the great cause they have in hand. 
Such an increase of the objects of 
their attention, is a strong claim upon 
the friends of religious education, for 
continued and earnest support of a 
Society, whose direct and sole pur- 
pose it is to carry their benevolent 
intentions into effect. It should al- 
ways be remembered that this is a 
work which is “ never ending—still 
beginning.” As one set of children 
leaves the school, another succeeds: 
generations are continually passing 
away, and others rising up to take their 
place: and we shall ill discharge our 
duty to our country, and ill satisfy our 
own consciences, if we desert a work 
in which we have so far advanced, 
and suffer it by possibility to happen, 
that a portion of knowledge, which 
we have stood forward to communi- 
cate, may be perverted to purposes 
directly the reverse of those which we 
intended it to promote. 

“<< Knowlege (it has been said, and 
truly) is power,’ but it is a power 
which—consill expers, mole rut sud. 
It is but the means to an end. Its 
value consists not in the possession, 
but in the application of it. On this 
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subject there is a passage in the last 
charge of the Bishop of this’ Diocese 
to his clergy, which is peculiarly ap- 
plicable, and will be read with es- 
pecial interest by the Members of this 
Society, as conveying the sentiments 
of their venerable and excellent Pa- 
tron. ‘ It should never be forgotten, 
that there is no necessary connexion 
between knowledge 
between the possession of intellectual 
power, and a disposition to apply it 
to its proper ends. Its legitimate use 
may exalt us to heights of civilization 
and 
present condition, as that condition 
excels the state of society at the com- 
mencement of the 15th century; its 
abuse may be fatal to our existing 
establishments, may demolish the bul- 
warks of strength and security erected 
by the wisdom of our ancestors, and 
consolidated during a succession of 
ages, by their continued labours. The 
enemies of religion and order are so 
well aware of these consequences, 
that, while they profess an earnest 
desire to enlighten the people, they 
that instruction 
alone, which instils no fixed principles 
of religion, no preference to any form 
of worship. It therefore must be our 
object, on the other hand, to maintain 
the proportion which sliould always 
exist, between tlhe active powers of 
the public mind, and the controul and 
direction of their by the 
operation of moral causes. And this 
we must do, not by discouraging the 
acquisition of knowlege, or the culti- 
vation of understanding, among the 
lower orders; but by effectual me- 
thods to supply their minds with just 
notions of their duty towards God and 
man, and place them under the habit- 
ual direction of sound principles and 


and goodness, 


happiness, as much above our 


encourage mode of 


exercise, 


good feelings.’ 

* Thisis the object, for the attainment 
of which the National 
first formed, and in the promotion of 
which, both itself, and all the Societies 
connected with it, have incessantly 
laboured. Through a period of im- 
minent danger, they have protected 
the rising population of the country, 
from the intrusion of principles, no 
less subversive of their present com- 
fort, than dangerous to their eternal 
welfare; and it is to be hoped that 


Society was 
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the Divine blessing, which has hitherto 
so manifestly assisted their endeavours, 
will not be withdrawn from their 
faithful perseverance in acourse, which, 
we have every reason to suppose, will 
be the means, under Providence, of 
‘ bringing many sons to glory.’ 

“On referring to the state of the 
ge neral fund, as it stands at the con- 
clusion of this Report, it appears that 
the amount of Subscriptions paid in 
during the last year, is considerably 
greater than in the preceding ; but the 
General Committee are aware that 
this apparent increase of pecuniary 
resources is, In a great measure, owing 
to the paying up of arrears; and as, 
at the same time, they have to lament 
the known secession of some of the 
old Subscribers, and the death of 
others, and have some demands upon 
them, which, from accidental circum- 
stances, have not been liquidated, they 
cannot flatter themselves that their 
finances are at all in amore flourishing 
state, than at the time of their !ast 
Report. The Committee, therefore, 
earnestly intreat those friends who re- 
main firm to their engagements, that 
they will endeavour to point out to 
their neighbours, the claims which 
this Society has upon the public at- 
tention, and the need it has of con- 
tinued support, that it may be enabled 
to proceed in the career it has so 
auspiciously begun. In_ particular, 
they feel it their duty to advert to the 
resolution of the last General Meeting, 
prefixed to the last and to this Report, 
which they fear has not obtained so 
much notice as they wished, and _ re- 
spectfully to beg of the Clergy, even 
if, from particular causes, they are not 
themselves Subscribers to the Society, 
to lose no opportunity of recommend- 
ing it to their parishioners, and of 
soliciting aid to an Institution, which, 
they must be convinced, is_ replete 
with good; and, it may now, from the 
experience of thirteen years, not un- 
fairly be presumed, without any mix- 
ture of evil.” ( County of Essex Report. ) 

We wish particularly to call atten- 
tion to the following resolution of the 
County of Essex Society, for we are 
convinced no Institution, however ex- 
cellent, can be efficiently maintained 
without the personal exertions of the 
r lergy 





County of Esser Society, 13th Annual 
i Rep rt. 

“ That this Report be distributed, 
and that the several Clergymen who 
receive it be particularly requested to 
recommend it to the attention of such 
of their parishioners as they may think 
likely to be interested in the subject, 
with the view of obtaining their sup- 
port to the institution.” 


Extract from the Thirteenth Annual 
Report of the County of Leicester 
Suc ty. 


““ The object of your Committee has 
ever been, to afford useful and religious 
instruction to the children of the poor, 
and to qualify them for those situations 
in life which they will most likely bs 
called upon to fill. Love to God, 
duty to parents, respect to superiors, 
fidelity to masters and 
honesty, sobriety, cleanliness, controul 
of temper, and civil demeanour to- 
wards all—are principles, which are 
sedulously and instantly impressed 
upon their minds; and the fruits, which 
they numbe rless 
produced, prove the great importance 
of the Institution, not only to the poor 
themselves, but to all classes of society. 

“It is not to be doubted, that an 
Institution so materially contributing 
to diffuse habits of good order and the 
sound Christian principles of the 
Established Church amongst the poor 
of this extensive town and neighbour- 
hood, will the 
support of those who interest them- 
selves in their welfare; and will en- 
able your Committee to prosecute 
their important labours with vigour 
and effect. 

“ Of the Central School, established 
to promote and exemplify the Madras 
System in this County, your Committee 
forbear to offer any remark. It is at 
all times open to the inspection of all, 
and the inquisition of all is courted. 
They cannot, however, conclude with- 
out impressing upon all, to be unre- 
mitting in their exertions to support 
Institutions, which have for their ob- 
ject to educate ‘in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord,’ so import- 
anta part of the British community as 
the youth of the poor. They are the 
heirs of our duties as well as of 


mistresses: 


have in instances 


continue to receive 


our 
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privileges. It becomes us, therefore, 
to impress upon them witha profound 
and abiding sense of the magnitude 
of the latter, that they may duly esti- 
mate the importance of the former, 
and be, in their time, the fosterers of 
those sacred establishments, which our 
forefathers have reared as a rallying 
point for the faithful servants of the 
National Church. 

“* The cause of National Education 
is the cause of God and our country. 
Let our exertions, then, for its exten- 
sion and support, be proportioned to 
the magnitude of the evil which it 1s 
calculated to avert, and to the import- 


ance of the good which it has been 
proved by ex penence to effect It is 
to train the Infant Poor in the prin- 


ciples of the Established Church, to 
furnish them with defence 
agaizst prevailing errors, to preserve 
them in that well-doing which will 
render them faithful subjects to their 
King—lovers of the Protestant consti- 
tution of their country—defenders and 
supporters of the national church, and 
respecters of its laws and ordinances.” 


some 


Extract from the Twelfth Report of 
the Se cuely in the Archdeaconry of 
Coventry. 


“ The Society for educating the 
Chifdren of the Poor on the plan of 
the National School Society, has now 
existed in this Arc hdeaconry upwards 
of thirteen years, and it will not be 
expected that, in this their twelfth 
annual report, the Committee should 
be able to bring before the subscribers 
any new features in recommendation 
of the system which has been so un- 
deviatingly followed. It will suffice 
to say, that each revolving year has 
convinced them more and more of 
the value of this important discovery, 
and that those who have neglected or 
despised the benefits to be derived 
from it, have shewn but little interest 
in the welfare of the rising generation. 
To some men, indeed, the education 
of the lower orders of people seems 
altogether to militate against their 
ultimate advantage, by raising them, 
as they say, above their sphere in life, 
and enabling them to tread too closely 
on the steps of those who have been 
born to higher stations: but let these 


























































reasoners be asked, what they them- 
selves would have heen without edu- 
? Of what use would their rank 


and fortune have been to them? and 


cation 


it they have been overtaken, why have 
they not kept pace with the times, 
and by wider intellectual acquirements 
secured to themselves thei proper 
balance in the scale of society”? And, 
above all, let them be asked how they 


can reconcile it to the common dictates 
of humanity to refuse to the most 
degraded of the human race, the 
} surest means, when coupled with re- 


ligious instruction, of enlightening his 
mind, of improving him in the social 
virtues, and of making him a brighter 
emblem of his Maker's image. 

“* Most sincerely do your Committee 
congratulate the Society, that but little 
of this degrading principle prevails 
within the limits of their transactions. 
In Coventry and its neighbourhood, 
many splendid monuments exist of 
Christian and benevolent feeling 
scarcely is there a parish without its 
school; many of ancient and permanent 
institution, an honour to the wisdom 
and foresight of our ancestors ;—and 
many of more recent date, existing, 
perhaps, as some might say, on a light 
and fragile foundation, the mere sup- 
port of casual charity ; but existing, if 
your Committee may be allowed t 
be the interpreters, on a foundation 
not likely to be undermined, viz. 
on Christian principles and British 
liberality. 


) 


“ Itis the poor man's hap} ness in 
this life, and his immortality in the 
next, which are the only objects en- 
tertained by this Society; and he must 
be destitute indeed of e ery feeling 
honourable to human nature, who can 
stand by and risk the chance of one 
soul's perishing, when a trifling sa- 
crifice of some of his own superfluities 
might save him from perdition: nay, 
he must be destitute of those heavenly 
virtues which the religion of Jesus has 
diffused throughout the world, and he 
must be devoid of that hope which 
softens the cares of life and sweetens 
all her pleasures—the hope, that when 
the kingdoms of this earth shall be 
known no more, and all its pageantry 
shall be passed away, we, amongst 
assembled angels and men, shall meet 


again in pea e and love. 
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Extract from the 18th Report of Free- 
School, Gower’s Walk, Whitechape si 
The managers of the National Free- 

school, Gower’s Walk, Whitechapel, 

express their opinion that children 
should not be sent to their school till 
seven or eight years of age ;—in that 
opinion we concur. Before that age 
they only obstruct the regular business 
of the school, without deriving much 
benefit themselves; for the engage- 
ments of the master prevent him pay- 
ing sufficient attention to them. They, 
in fact, require the superintendence 
afforded in an Infant School. The 
managers also think that a child should 
not leave school till 14; here too we 
agree with them: we will give their 
reason in their own words.—They 
consider the foundation of every public 
school ought to be religious, and 
whatever learning may be given, or 
works of industry superadded, they 
all should be made subservient to in 
culeating the moral and religious prin- 
ciple. The managers feel a conviction 
that this is most effectually done in 
the two or three last years of attend- 
ance; and therefore they use every 
worldly device, as well as exhortation, 
to induce the parents to keep their 
children here till 14, when they must 
either go out as apprentices or ser- 
vants. 

We strongly recommend the fol- 
lowing practical observations to the 


consideration of the conductors of 


National Schools. 

The system of teaching is purely 
Madras. The works of industry, whe- 
therearried on by boys o1 girls, are 
found to be agreeable to the children, 
as volunteers are always on the alert 
to be employed ; they like work better 
than reading, therefore they are never 
allowed to go to work unless the lesson 
has been well said. 

One of the important instruments 
of discipline is the fund-book, where, 
as soon as a boy (orgirl) realizes two 
pence, at the end of the month cne 
penny is placed to his credit, and ‘he 
other is given to him. With the skill 
of the children the rewards increese, 
and it frequently happens, that for the 
last year a boy will earn four shillings 
a month; two will be placed to his 
credit, and two he will take home; 


the accumulated amount is given 
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when he quits the school: a boy 
frequently takes from three to five 
pounds, and a girl from two to three. 
It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
the whole or any part of this fund may 
be forfeited by bad behaviour, and the 
children are not entitled to any if they 
quit the school before they are fourteen. 

Another means of reward is by 
clothing. The scholars begin to 
ceive some trifling article of clothing 
about the age of ten or eleven. The 
first year, perhaps shoes or stockings, 
or both; the next, a gown or jacket ; 
the third or last, the boys receive a 
suit, and the girls, gowns and bonnets. 
To the foreguing 


re- 


are added, at the 
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annual examination, as prizes for pro- 
ficiency and good conduct, bibles, 
prayer-books, and a few small silver 
medals. 

As an inducement to those who 
had quitted the school to continue the 
plau of saving, which, in some degree 
had commenced with the fund-book, a 
provident bank was established in the 
year 1817. An annual meeting is 
held in the school-room the tirst Mon- 
day afternoon in June; many of the 
old scholars meet, and reciprocal con- 
gratulations prove the value of the 
education they have received. The 
deposits of the bank now amount to 
about 900/. 


+ 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL SCILOOL CHILDREN AT ST. PAUL’S 


Tuts meeting has been held as usual 
this year. We merely refer to it to 
notice the disgraceful scene which oc- 
curred and which annually occurs at 
the western door of the Church. Can 
no arrangements be made to prevent 
such unseemly scrambling, such tu- 
multuous crowding? Besides the in- 
decency of such confusion, considering 
the occasion and the sacredness of the 
place, we are sure the interests of the 
charity suffer much from this cause. 
Can it be expected that respectable 
females will willingly come, when they 
know that neither their persons nor 
their garments are safe from injury ? 
Indeed, this solemnity is generally 
spoken of as being from its most im- 
posing and interesting character, 
worthy of one attempt, but that the 
inconvenience experienced at the en- 
trance of the Church prevents a second. 
As to ourselves we can say when we 
braved the storm a few years ago, that 
we were, by the violence of the stream 
behind, shot past the collectors witha 
force and rapidity which entirely pre- 


vented either the right hand or the left 
performing its benevolent function. 
We, then, earnestly recommend the 
conductors of this festival to consider 
whether some means may not be de- 
vised so that the entrance of the per- 
sons at the west door may be arranged 
decently and in order. In the first 
place, the crowd is kept waiting at 
the gate of the church-yard in the 
midst of a populous thoroughfare, 
clean or dirty, wet or dry. When 
this is at length opened, there is a 
race or scramble to the door of the 
Church, which is closed. Why should 
they not be admitted at once into 
the church-yard? We are aware 
there is difficulty in regulating the 
admission into the Church. We pro- 
pose that each person who is admitted 
before a certain hour should pay, at 
least, 3s., or some such sum to the 
funds of the charity. After the hour 
named, that all should be admitted. 
By this the charity would gain much, 
and those who were very anxious to 
get good seats would willingly pay. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


HALIFAX 

A meetine of The Halifax Diocesan 
Committee of this Society, was held on 
Wednesday, the 22d March, 1826, at 


the National School—The Ilon. the 
«{hief Justice in the Chair. 
At the suggestion of the Chief 
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Justice, the Lord Bishop of the Diocese 
was requested to accept the office of 
President of this Committee; which 
office his Lordship accepted most 
readily, aud expressed his thanks for 
the honour conferred. 































































The Lord Bishop then stated, that 
having had the honour of acting as 
Secretary of the Committee, from its 
formation in 1814 until the present 
time, it would naturally be expected 
that he should be prepared to give 
some account of its Operations. This 
he was ready to do, as far as he was 


} } 


able; but must bespe ak the indulgence 


of the Committee, if it should be im- 


verfect; for his late absence irom 
Hahfax for nearly two ve place | 
him under many disadvantage 

His Lordsh pt n made the toi- 


lowing statements :— 

“ This Committee was the first 
branch of the Parent Society that was 
planted abroad, although at the present 
day they have numerous Committees 
in the four quarters of the w 1. Th 
priority in its formation has been ho 
noured by the notice of the Parent 
Soc lety, and will be remembered here, 
it 1s hoped, only to excite us to in- 
creased exertion in promoting th 
benevolent objects of that venerable 
Board. 

“ Tt is matter of great satistaction, 
that, while our work has prospered, by 
the blessing of God, much beyond out 
first expectations, 
strumental in supplying means of 
instruction and comfort to the members 
of our own communion in every 
portion of this widely extended 
diocese, without any collision with 
other persons. The quiet and _in- 
offensive operations of the Committee 
have excited no jealousies nor ill-will 
among the various denominations of 
Christians with whom we are mingled; 
and many individuals among them 
have favoured our endeavours, and 
gladly become purchasers « 
books. 

* Qur communications with the 
Parent Soc iety have been continued; 
and from that benevolent body we 
have received at all times encourage- 
ment and assistance. When our funds 
have been depressed, they have aided 
us by large and liberal donations. 
When the rate of exchange created 
embarrassment, they gave up to us 
those portions of general contribution 
and collection in our churches which 
VII! VI! 


we have been in- 


f our 


VOL. 
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belonged to them; and still supplied 
us with books, much under the prime 
cost to themselves. They have lately 
gone further, and given up for our own 
local purposes, the whole of the annual 
subscriptions of their members who 
reside among t 
future, all that we can collect in every 


s,—so that for the 


way, is to be expended among our 

s, and solely tor the benefit of our 
own diocese, 

‘It will gratify you to be informed 


that whatever loss is sustained by the 


society in consequence of this lt rality, 
is made up to them by the munificence 
of their benefactors. Their objects 
ire so commendable, and their ma 


nagement so judicious, that their funds 
ire ncreasing continually; und thus 
they ire enabled to extend more 
widely every year the benefits they 


confer It will not be considered out 
of place to make mention here, of 
two recent acts of their bounty to 
granted 
5001. to King’s College, chiefly for the 
purpose of providing more amply for 
the religious instruction and vigilant 


Ww irds this diox ese, They have 


superintendence of candidates for 
holy orders; and they have placed a 
further sum of 500/. at the disposal ot 
your Bishop, to assist in promoting 
their special objects within his see. 

‘¢ The several District Committees, 
which sprang from this Diocesan 
Committee, continue their operations, 
and, in some instances, to a very great 
extent. This is particularly the case 
at St. John’s, in New Brunswick, whose 
members are numerous and full of 
zeal; and the benefit of their labours 
is increasing every day. Their supplies 
of books from the Parent Society are 
to a very large amount, and are widely 
circulated through the Province. 

“The distribution of books within 
the last year has been very consider- 
able; and it is encouraging to know, 
that, since the establishment of the 
Committee, they have distributed not 
less than 100,000 Bibles, Testaments, 
Prayer Books, and other books and 
tracts, besides upwards of 100 copies 
of the Family Bible, in 3 volumes; the 
whole expense of which has amounted 
nearly to 2000/ 

> K 
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for public exhibition during the su 
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“Achron itic telescope, the 
and most perfect yet made in 
, object glass of the 
even inches in diametet 

wnufactured at Neuf- 


teies op 1s 
the glass was m 
chatel, in Switzerland, and cost about 
ol.: the grinding and adjusting of it 
by Mr. Tully are valued at 200/. viz. 
for the com] ound object glass alone 
The leng j 
feet, it is mounted in 
, and is supported on 
moved by pulleys and a 
is easily adjusted, and is 


th of the telescope 1s twelve 
a te m porary 
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1 frame, 
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itsell into an open sea, there is one 
island near its mouth, called by ¢ ipt. 
Island 
summit of this island the (¢ aptain saw 
the sea to the 


Franklin Garry's From the 


northward ill clear of 


ice or islands; to the westward he 
saw the coast to a great distance, his 
view terminating at very lofty mour 


tains, which he calculates were in 
longitude of 139 deg. west 

The expe 
in the spring on its ulterior objects 
The officers and 
and in igh Spirits, it the favourab 
circumstances which had hitherto at- 
tended their proceedings 
The Royal Ac idemy of 
as the means of prevent- 


ition would proceed early 


men were all well 


FRANCE. 
Paris report, 
ing accidents from the 
steam-engine boilers, that the 
should be proved, by the hydraulic 


explosion ot 
bo le [ 


press, to sustain a pressure five times 
yreater than the working of the steam- 


gine requires; that a_ safety-valve 
attached to the boiler, and 
loaded so as to open at a pressure just 


above that by which the boilers have 


should be 


been tried; the boiler to be surround- 
394 inches thick, standing 


2 
392 inches from the boiler, and that a 


ed by a wall 
metallic pl yr be Inserte | 
part of the boiler, formed 
that will melt ata degree 





the temperature t which the engine 
works. 
M. Velpacau read nen to the 


Royal A 


nding to pi 


wis 
a ; 
idemy of Medicine lately, 


ve that if the 


of the small-pox are cauterized within 
two days of their appearance, the 
die away entirely; nd if s be done 
eve lati the durat ni dg | 
and no traces of 1 ’ ft l} 
caustic he mplos Ss a solutior 
nitrate ol lver, in’ which | l 
p! be, wi hw ihe | U the cer 
of each pustt \I. Dumerel says 
that he has been long familiar with 
this practice, but inste id of the yu 
tion, he employe 1 the solid caustic 
itself. 


A letter has bes 
m Major I 


is crossing with the caravan from Tri- 


AFRICA 


ceived intown ft 


poli through the Great Desert, on his 
route to Timbuctoo ; it is dated Oct 
12th, from Gadamis, lat. 30, 17. N. 
long. 9. 16. E 


».; he passes through his 
at Misonc, and expects to 


consulate, 


each Timbuctoo on the 12th of De 
] | 


cember, then to aescend the Niger, 
which is supp sed to run into the sea 
in the Bight of Benin His Majesty's 
ship Brazen awaits him there, to take 
him to Sierra Leone or England. He 
may be expect 1 here in The 
following letter, although not of recent 


date, contains in a very few lines the 


J ine. 


substance of Mr. Campbell’s discove- 
ries, in his last journey beyond the 
British frontier, in Southern Africa: 

“ Nr. ( am pbell and | have hada long 
route up the country ; 
north-east of L ttakoo, we passed two 
tribes, and arrived among a people 
callea M irootses, about 16,000 strong, 


ibout 300 miles 


living upon a high mountain, having 
stone walls round their houses and for 
their cattle; melt their own iron and 
The rivers run 
east rly from this pl ice; most of the 
people are inoculated for the 
pox, an art they 
the north-west; their language is the 
same as that at Lattakoo. | am of ade- 
cided opinion that poor Dr. Cowen and 
party were not murdered by the Wan- 
ketyen ; 


have been 


copper from the ore. 


small- 
got from a people on 


but, if murdered, they must 
Mo- 


zambique: the natives insist that they 


murdered nearer 


1.—The sanguine hopes of 
the projectors of the pearl fishery have, 


v 
f 


some 


disappoint- 


ment in the Bay of Panama, where 


argest and finest pearls are known 
to be produced. ‘Their first attempts 
t 


sea, trom the be gvinning to the 
} 


middle of February, had been frus- 
trated by the peculiar nature of the 
bottom, which proved most unfavour- 
e to the operations of the bell. 
é 1 to which they were di- 
t t nell pilots ind the native 
ers, was invariably found to be 


affording no sate 
whic h, 


in Spite of its enormous weight, was 


even and rocky, 
resting-place for the machine, 
further endangered by the violence of 
rrents. The pearl-oysters 
er found in masses or beds, 
accoradll to pre vious ¢ x pec tation, but 
gly, and in small clusters, attached 
to the crevices of rocks, and thus shel- 
tered from the force of the under cur- 
rents. The Colombia was left en- 
gaged in further investigations, and the 
only chance of success on that side 
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seemed to depend uy the dis very 
ot extensive “oyster-be is, Similar to 
those on the coast of Ceylon and the 
Persian Gulf. 

A new gold mine has been d S- 
covered in the wester of Cart 
lina, three roiles above the pla ( 
where the channel, in which the River 


Gatkin flows, becomes extremely nar- 


POLITICAL 


Corn Laws. 


Abstract of Vr. Jacob's Report. 
instructions given to Mr. 
that he should pro- 


Poland and the ma- 
ritime provinces of Prussia, ex- 


Tut 
Jacob were, 
ceed through 


amining what quantity of corn was 


annually exported from thos 
countries by means of the Vistula; 
as also the state of agriculture and 
n general 
in the neighbouring districts ; and 
the de- 


n the price of corn has had 


of the landed interests 1 


to discover what influence 
cline i 
on the rates of labour in manufac- 
tures in those countries. 


\ccordingly, he passed through 


the Netherlands and Prussia to 
Dantzic, and, travelling through 


Poland, returned home by Gallicia 
and Austria. Throughout all thes¢ 
1 tf ] ] ral 
countries he found the agricultural 
districts 
owing 


in very distress, 
to the of 
corn, which has been gradually 
declining Al- 
though not included in his jour- 
ney, Mr. Jacob has taken a slight 


great 
reduced price 


for som years. 


survey of the corn trade in Bruns- 


wick and Hamburgh; but his 
chief instructions being directed 
towards the state of those coun- 


tries from which corn might be 
exported into England, he 
given a more particular view of 
the thre« of 
East and and Po- 


merania. 


has 


maritime 


W est 


prov inces 
Prussia 


> 
\ 


row The metallic deposit irs to 


ibundant,; and a 


ppt 
be verv company 


under the direction of Kuropean mi- 


ners, is already established for working 
it or 1 larger scale. An experienced 
and able engineer has reported, that 
the mines of Carolina are the richest 
yet known in either hemisphere 


ETROSPECT, 
Previous to the year 1807, the 

attached the 

soil, and received a portion of its 


peasantry were to 
produce in return for the services 
rendered to their lord in its culti- 
vation; but in the succes ding four 
years, by a series of new laws, the 
pe asants have mostly become small 
freeholders, dividing, with thi 
ginal proprietors, the land they 
formerly cultivated for him: 


orl- 


but 
this alteration does not yet appear 
to have been so serviceable in the 
encouragement of agriculture as 
might have been expected ; pro- 
bably because it requires a longer 
pe riod of time to break through 
the indolent habits formed by those 
not accustomed to expect benefit 
rom their labour. ‘The country 
is entire ly divided between the 
nobility and the peasants, there 
being very few indeed who can 
hire land and farm it to such ad- 
vantage as to be enabled to pay 
rent to the proprietor. Owing to 


the expense of raising wheat, and 


the difficulty of finding a ready 
sale, the cultivation of rye, which 
is the grain used for home con- 


sumption, is greatly increasing. 
In East and West Prussia corn is 
more cultivated than in Pomera- 
nia, as, from the quantity of Merino 
sheep bred in those districts, the 
proprietors 
with 


are better ipplied 
Potatoes are 


much cultivated in those provinces 


manure, also 


for the sake of a spiritous liquor 
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stl le d 


which 


that is di from them; after 


undergoing process, they 


are found to be a nourishing food 
lor ¢ ittle. he faxes ari com- 
puted at tbout ten shillings a 


head, and fall wi h peculiar weight 
i 

on the landholder, g 

to the d pression of agri- 


and kee ping the 


whose farm is barely sufhicient to 


reatly contri 
buting 


culture, person, 
supply the wants of his family, in 


extreme poverty. In order to 
ameliorate the distress experienced 
by the growers of corn, the as- 
sembly have petitioned the king 
British 


government might be 


gO rds, that o ir 


indu ed to 
the Corn 


to admit 


make some alteration in 


Laws. 
presses his hope, that, to improve 


between the 


In re ply, his Maje Sty exX- 


the intercourse two 


nations, a change will take place 
in the 

U) on the closest observations 
that Mr. Jacol 
to discover the actua 
the 


English Corn Laws. 


and inquiries ) 

1.) | 
could mak i 
Prussian 


the 


. . 
cost of wheat to 


growers, he found that, in 
24, when the 
the 


spot, the average price was 


vear 18 crops were 


} 
good, and corn was sold on 


the 
thre shillings a bushe l, by which 
a loss of 20 per cent. was incurr: d: 
without making any allowance for 


rent, when that and the expenses 


of exportation ar added, it could 
ae : . 
not have been delivered in London 


under 43s. per quarter. 
The n 
» eae : of eye 
russia have never veen mant 
facturing districts. rom an ex- 


) 


, , | { 
pectation that ft low pri ot 


provisions wé uld produ a cor- 
r¢ sp ndit 0 low rat ot labe 
government e1y } 

fruitless atte to ¢ bhi } 
them we oll l ind cot  s nu- 
factories. In ship-b lding, the 
waves ha e | Lhe nto such an ex 
tent, that some Enylish houses 


have contracted for building Pru 


sian vessels, to be employed in 
distant voyages, though the eftect 
f the low prices is felt rather in 
pros food for the crew, than 
in tl ‘ost of constructing the 


In Poland, the agricultural dis- 
ars to be gradually de- 
The wheat 
r x porte d from 


the 


tress appt 
i 


I 
creasing. which IS 
this country Is COn- 
Vistula 
which are 


veyed down in large, 


b irges, 


rough-made 
broken up and sold for the mate- 
rials, on arriving at Dantzic. The 


corn is then deposited in 


warehouses, in different divisions, 


large 


ling to its quality ; and there 


commodious arrange- 


‘] hese 


now scarcely half 


are very 
1 " 
ments tor iading SHIps. 


warehouses are 


full, and, from the de pression of 
the corn trade, the deposits are 
not expect d to increase. In the 


warehouss along the banks of 


he river, the stock of corn is 


1 
ikewise very small, many of 
ining entirely empty. 


The condition of the peasantry 


in Poland is superior to that of 
the same class in Prussia. By a 
law passed in 1791, they were 
declared free though holding 
their land by duty service, in 


divisions of from 30 to 50 


acres 
each, they are free to change their 


landlord whenever they think fit. 


‘They have not yet, however, de- 
rived any advantage from this 
freedom, having, in many cases, 


} 
t 


contracted such deep debts with 


the proprietors, as to be unable to 
leave his lands; 


rendered them unwilling to quit his 
| 


and habit having 


ervice S long as 1¢ IS capable 
ot ma il! em. 
. : . as 
Uh ck of cattle in Poland is 
‘ I]. = 
xtren small on one otf the 
ved estates in the « in 
7 
try ther being only on cow oO} 
ox tuo acres of land. It is a 


country extremely well adapted 

















thi will b ic¢ npanied 


sed consumption oi 


their own pl rehu If more will 
the be raised, more | be re- 
quired, and the surpht . alon \ ill 
remain for exportation this may 
be so considerable as to furnish 
la ye stores tor other countries * 
bu when tl expence ol inland 
carriage, warehousing, freicht and 
othe: charges are added to it the 
British market will probably be 


not much iffected by it. 
In the 


states the soil Is not equal; pro- 


Prussian and Hanoverian 


ductive as in Poland. Large 
tracts cons t of deep, barren sands 
unfit for cultiy n Che igno 
rance which reigns amongst th 


tenants of the soil in all these 


countries must retard improve- 


ment, even if th cap tal re quisite 


for it was already umulated, 
which it is not. Our agriculturists 
have nothing to fear from this 


quarter. It is obvious these con 
siderations do not apply to th 
Trans-Atlantic Not 
only the fertility of the soil, but 
the St curity both 


the lara 


pro. iInces, 


of person and 
| th 
which it is 


property, 
skill 


’ 
employ: a, 


Cc upit l 
and energy with 

1 and the pers 
and enterprize which distinguish 
the inhabitants of those countries, 
render it highly probable that such 


verance 





nce | 1} 


nmeata yY with all 


the bustle and activi J mm nly 
di played on § ch occasion, An 
unusual number of contests may 
be considered as a peculian fea- 
ture of tl present genet | elec- 


tion, which is just now at the most 


} 


interesting period of its short ex- 
istence. The opinion of the peo- 
pl which is usually shewn with 
more truth and frecdom then than 


at any other time, is now pretty 
I! ind 
question of Catholic Emancipa- 


tion. [he 


strongly expressed on th 

feeling which at pre- 
sent pervades the nation is de- 
cidedly against it, and 
of the 
will owe their exclusion from the 


many 


members lent 


lat parlia 
new one, to their having voted in 
favour of the bill for that purpose. 
of such distr¢ S, 


In times recent 


; i } 
any thing that may be supposed 
to effect the price of provisions, 
will be sure to undergo a severe 


scrutiny many individuals will 


ther fore b 
accordingly 


= ° 
chosen or re jected, 


as they may be ex- 


pected to give their voices 
port of, 
existing 


sup- 
or in opposition to, the 
The 


subjects are unquestionably the 


corn laws. two 


causes why so many 
for the 
Parliament; there being, though 
half 


large r proportion 
7 


new mem 


bers are chosen ensuing 


the election is not above 
completed, a 
of the 


new candidates already re- 
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turned than we remember to have 
observed at any former period. 
We have remarked with great 
satisfaction the spirit of cheerful- 
ness and good humour that has 
been visible in by far the greater 


number of contests: some in- 
stances to the contrary we are, 
indeed, obliged to admit: but the 


rarity of these exces ptions brings 


them more for« ibly to our obser- 
vation. In Preston and Carlis 
the magistrates have been b 
liged to call in the aid of tl 


1 


military. Inthe latter town th 


soldiers were directed to fire over 


lt 
the heads of the pe ople, but som«e 


lives have been lost, owing, we 


understand, to the irregularity of 


the ground over which the mob 
retreated. 

The University of Cambridg: 
has been severe ly contested : and 
we are sorry to observe, that the 
friends of Protestant asc: ndency 
by too great a division of interests, 
weakened their 
that the only candidate who is an 
advocate for the Catholics, has 
been returned. We have a right 
to expect from our Universities, 
a double degree of watchfulness 


have sO cause, 


against any encroachments which 
may tend to the subversion of our 
Church Establishment. By the 
University of Oxford, two of her 
most staunch and able supporters 
are returned, and we should have 
rejoiced to have seen both our 
Cambridge members in the same 
ranks. Mr. Goulburn would cer- 
tainly have acted more for the 
advantage of his country had he 
accepted the invitation given him 
to represent the city of Dublin; 
and it must have 
honourable to himself to have 
been chosen as the representative 
of the capital of the sister king- 
dom than to refused 
even by the l niversityv of Cam- 


been more 


have been 


bridge. 


Manravucturine Distrricts.— 
We are happy to notice symptoms 
of a revival in our manufactures. 
At Greenock and Paisley the mas- 
ters are beginning to employ their 


2 and who 


had it in contemplation to dismiss 


workmen again; some 


their labourers, are retaining them. 
he great 


sums of money which 


the election brings into circula- 

tion will be another means of 

ameliorating the d stressed con- 
; rs . 

dition of trade; and the open 


houses which are invariable at- 
tendants on exertions of this kind 
will prove a 
lief to 
tressed and starving population. 
Russta. —The Porte has ac- 
ceded to the demands of the 


Russian government; and in proof 


great t mporary re- 


some portion of the dis- 


of its sincerity, has given orders 
for th Moldavia 
and Wallachia, and the release of 
the Servian deputies. ‘The intel- 
ligence was received with 


evacuation of 


great 


joy by the Emperor, who seems 


to adhere closely to the crooked 
policy of his grandmother. In 
cpnsequence of the death of the 
Empress, mother to the Emperor 
Nicholas, the imperial coronation 
is postponed until August. 
Inpia.— Despatches bearing the 
date of the 29th January, announce 
the fall of Bhurtpore, before the 
British army under Lord Com- 
bermere. No considerable loss 
was sustained by our troops, who 
with their accustomed 
bravery. We are sorry to an- 
nounce that the last advices report 
the recommencement of hostilities 
with the Burmese. Their 
vernment having refused to com- 
ply with the stipulations made in 
the treaty, Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell attacked the strong post of 
Melloun and carried it with tri- 
fling loss. A quantity of military 
stores and treasure, have 
fallen into the hands of the victors 


behaved 


7O- 
go 


some 
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UNIVERSITY AND CLERICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 
May 27. 


The Prizes for the year 1826, have been 


iwarded to the following gentlemen :— 
CHANCELLOR’S PRIZES. 


Latin } ‘ “M Pyrenai.”’ — 
F. H. Leighton, Demy of Mag. College. 

Envli E y¥.—* Is a rude o i refined 
age most favourable to t production of 
Works of Fiction ?’’ G. Maberly, B. A. of 
Balliol College 

SIR ROGER NEWDIGATE 8 PRIZE, 

English Verse. 

W. Walter 


Irajan’s Pillar.” 
mer of Wad 


fireman, Comm 





Clare Hall, Cambridge, and Rector 

of Brockhall, Northamptons! 
BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW 

Wiliiams, Rev. David, Fe 


MASTERS OF ARTS, 

Besley, Re John, Fellow of Balliol Coll. 
Caldecot, W. M ot, Oriel College 

( 


hard, University ( 


lege. 


Flood, Christopher Samuel, W adham Coll. 
Hewlett, Rev. Joseph, Worcester ¢ lege. 
Michell, Rev. Henry W. Robinson, Scholar 


of Trinity College. 
Stowell, Rev. Hugh, St. Edmund Hall. 


Stewart, Charles Desborough, Unive 

Thomson, James, Unive rsity College 

Wickham, W. Provis Trelawney, Bal. Coll. 

Williams, Isaac, Scholar of Trinity College. 

Whitelock, Richard, Lord Crewe’s Exhibi- 
tioner of Lincoln Colk 


r. Coll, 


The Vice Chancellor h issued { 





lowing notice respecting the t lemical 
prize 

Theological Prize, instituted June 2, 
1825. — ** What was th object of the Re 


untaining the f 
osition, and by what arguments did the y 
establish it ?” 
** Holy Scripture is the only sure foundation 
of any Article of Faith. 

rhe above subject, for : f 
1 to the Members of the Univer 


following 


ormers in n llowing 


is propose 
sity on the conditions, viz 
lL. The 


candidate must have pa 


ion for the degree of B.A. or 


must not, on the 5th of June 
have ex led his Twenty-eighth Term. 
3. He must have commenced x 


teenth Term eight weeks previ to the 
lay appointed for sending in his Essay to 
ur of the Univer 


In every case the Terms are to be com- 


} if 1 the matriculation incl 
The Essays are to be sent ler a 
led cover.to the Registrar of the Univer- 
sity, on or before the Wednesday in Easter 


week next ensuing. 
Much advantage 
Si pposed likely to result from 1 earlier 


to the candidates being 





innouncement of the subjects for the Chan 
cellor’s and Sir Roger Newdigat Prizes ; 
the following subjects a for the Cl el 
lor’s Prizes, for the « ng year, viz 

I Latin Verses. 6 Me um. 

I 1 English Essay.—‘* The influence 

of the Crusades ipon the Arts a Lit 
uture of Europe.” 

I Latin Essa ‘ Lex apud R 5 

a ; 

I st of th i ve ibje I | 
! Gent! ‘ ! l 
f 1 + ) i tl ‘ ‘ yf ‘ l 

md the ¢ ler twol i t ive 

1 four, and not co ipict even 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Priz f est 
omposition in English Vi not mited 
fo fijly lines, by any Under iduate who 
has not years from the time 


exceeded four 


of his matriculation.—“ Pompeii.” 
In every case the time is con puted by 
lar I, 








14 Univer ity tnd ( 


The Exercises are all to be sent under 
sealed cover to the Registrar of the U: 


versity on or before the first day of May 


next. None wi he received after ti 
time The author is required to 
his name, and to distinguish his 

n by what motto he ple S€ 


at the same time his name sealed 


another cover, with the motto 
ip N ! 
t la Pr N I 
A se 1 Prize « 
J 9 
i n € I 1 
C10s t p Exam I 
Term, wert mitted bythe I I 


Ip) et ngement 


Wadham Colleg 
ston, snes William, St. Jol ( 
‘lev, John, Wadham Colleg 


Orger, W um, St. Edmund Hall 


Sewell, Richard, Magdalen College 
Surtees, Stevenson Villiers, University ¢ 


In the Third Class of Litere H 








Appleton, Rob« t, Pembroke Coll g 
Brown, Thomas, Macdalen Ha 
Buckby, Edmund Hi ) 
Cole, John Griffith, Exeter ¢ lege 
Downes, William James, Wo er ( 
F orster, Frar is, W ham Colleg , 
Hadley, William Samler, Queen's Coli 
Harper, He y John Chittv, Queen’s ¢ 


Harrison, William Dann, Worcester Coll 


Hill, Thomas Barton, Wadham College 
Innes, George, Trinity College 

Jerram, James, Wadham C¢ llege 
Kilvert, Robert, Oriel ( ollege 








neaster, Thomas Burne, Merton ¢ 
Legh, George Cornw ill, Christ Churel 

weton, Charles, Christ ¢ 
Morrell, Robert Price, Balliol Co 
Pitcher, John Earle, Oriel College 
, Jesus Colle 








J] 
eT cal Intell 


Rice, Francis William, Christ Church 
Warde, George Ambrose, Brasenose Col 
Wat , John, Worcester College. 
Wheeler, Thomas Littleton, Worcester Coll 
William Mills, 
John Wilson, 
Charles Thomas Longley, 
Philip Wynter, 


] ( ‘D VU 
k R O ( 
0 v St. Edu i 
G ge | Cc ) 
W vs E rs 
R rt Walker 4 
rt number of ca } n th 
I rth Clas but whose — 
hed unts to 112 
7 day he ff vi D 


. BACHELOR IN DIVINITY 

Vaux, Rev. William, e Fellow of Balliol 
College, Chaplain to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of ¢ interbury 


MASTERS OF ARTS 
Gibbons, J.Balliol Coll. Grand Compounder 
Goode, Rev. Alexander, Pembroke Coll 
Grand Compounder. 
Mayo, Rev. Richard, St. John’s College 
Meredith, Rev. Richard, St. Edmund Hall 
Methuen, Rev. John Andrew, Christ 
( irch, Grand Compoun ler. 
Nurse, Re v. Jame . W orce ster College 
Owens, John, Worcester Colleg 
Palmer, Rev. Henry, Christ Church 
Pole, Rev. Richard, Balliol College. 
Portman, Edward Berkeley, Christ Church, 
Grand Compounder 
Tritton, William, Corpus Christi College 
Trollope, Rev. John, Wadham College 


Watson, Charles Wager, Christ Church. 





Churel 


H son, William Dann, Scholar of W< 





Jackson, G. E. W. Unive rsity Colle 
Knyaston, John, Christ Church. 


Lancaster, Thomas Burne, Postmas of 


I i -hom Orgill, Worce ( ge 
Mi John, Magdalen Hall 


John E. Oriel College. 











) ( Br ( 

( tl 7 \ Ce 

! ra i I y 5B f 
} I took } t 

i \ ( ¥ O 4 
r R William (¢ we, B.C. I 
Public Or f the 1 ift 


mone! é 
1 by the D ty K Prof f 
( Law | by R W ’ 
Spencer PI M.A. I Futon 
Trinity ¢ g The P ( ) 
t vere tl ted fu 
Candidat 


u e ¢ f 1 


1IASTERS Ol I S 
Belcher, Rev. George P. Worcester Colle 
Hall, Williazn Samuel, St. Mary Hall 
Harrington, Rev. James M. Exeter College 
Mor ran, Re Vv. Jame 9 I'r nity Colle ue 


I 


Mylne, James Will , Balliol Colleg 
Raynor, Re Jobn, 1 y ( 
Shirl Re Jaime I tv Coll 
Hy Ioxe ( ( I 
( 
) I 
i) | ytal Balii Cr g 
Robert H Oriel ¢ 
] e, ( i W. M. Univers Colleg 
\ le, West H Magda H 
Wi be Currer, Lin Colleg 
On Wedne vy, the 14 instant, the 


Right Hon. Robert Peel, D.C. L. of Christ 
, and Thomas Grimstone Bucknall 


I ut, Esq. M.A. of Corpus Chr 


Buck, Rev. Charles, St. Edmund | 


College, were unanimously elected Bur 
gesses for the University of Oxford, in th 
ensuing Parliament. 

On the same day, Mr. James Sayer Ogle 
vas admitted Scholar of New Col ge. 


On Thursday, the 15th, the following 


Degrees were onfer 


BACHELOR AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY BY 
DECREE OF CONVOC TIO 
Hawtayne [The Rev. John M.A f 
Exeter College, Archdeacor 

DOCTOR IN CIVII LAW 
Chapman, John, Christ Church 

BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAY 

, William Elliot, Fellow of St. J 


2 


MASTERS OF ARTS 

Abrahall, Rev. John Charl James Hos 
k , Scholar of Wadham ¢ 

Che Rev. Thom Oriel ¢ 





BACHELORS O} ARTS 

Thomas, Oriel Col 
Gardiner, William, Exeter College 
Giffard, Jervis Trigge, Fellow of New Coll 
Jones, William, Christ Church. 

N , Edward Robert, Merton College 
S ! , Henry D. Fellow of New College 


1} omination of t 


Bateman Paul, M.A. and 


Colle to be one of the Public Examiners 


he Rev. Robert 
Fellow of Exeter 


in Lit s Humanioribus, was € uly 

ipproved in Convocation 

On 9d he followin D f t 
nferred. 


BACHELOR IN DIVINITY 
Lewis, Rev. David, M.A. of Magdalen 
Hall, in this University, and of Twick 





enham, Middlesex, and ¢ haplain to the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Qu 


MASTERS OF ARTS 


rtwright, Rev. William H. Trinity CoM 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
udfrey, John, Brasenose College. 
mn t) 3d, the following Degrees were 
onferred, 
DOCTOR IN 
Ihe Rev. David Lewis, B. D. of M alen 
Hall, in this University, and of ‘] k 
enham, Middlesex, and Chaplain to the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Queens 


erry 


DIVINIT) 
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Unwwersity 


Mr. Henry Vaughan has been « 
Scholar of Worcester College, on the Foun 
dation of Mrs. Eator 


has been num 


and 


June 22. 


Mr. Thomas Pearson was elected ar 


hibit 
Quee 


Burt 
Ran 


oner on 


n’s College. 


Mr. Michel's 


Foundati 


CAMBRIDGI 


Jur 


, Rev. Wm. Magd 


BACHELORS 


n, Henry, Queer 


iy, George, ly 


BAC} [ 

Burges, Hem ] 
1 Ly , Charles, De 
Holla George Tl 

We are r } 1 
lon ¢t he 
oor: ty t lib 
Calcutta, 
dona ot 
to tl abc . 
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